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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiet 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dz  Fo>. 


that  Winslow,  the  Boston  forger,  whose  extradition  has 
lately  been  demanded  by  the  American  authorities,  will 
not  be  tried  before  the  American  Tribunals  on  some 
other  charge  besides  that  of  forgery.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  our  Government,  in  the  face  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  give  in  on  such  a  point  as  this ;  and  unless 
the  American  Government  yields,  the  Treaty  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  abrogated. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Warlike  agitation  continues  in  Servia.  At  the  review 
held  last  week  at  Belgrad,  in  remembrance  of  the  rising 
of  1815,  Prince  Milan,  evidently  fearing  a  demonstration 
which  might  compel  him  to  draw  the  sword  without 
further  delay,  declared  in  a  loud  voice  that  if  the 
Turks  were  to  attack  Servia,  the  latter  would  be  strong 
enough  to  repel  them.”  This  exclamation  seems  to  have 
been  interpreted  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  war  party. 
Armaments  continue  in  the  meanwhile,  and  a  hundr^ 
thousand  knapsacks,  as  well  as  a  hundred  thousand  pairs 
of  boots,  have  been  ordered  abroad  for  the  Servian  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  Zastava  and  the  Vidovdan  publish  articles 
in  favour  of  war.  In  spite  of  his  almost  invincible  aversion 
to  the  ex- Premier  Ristich,  Prince  Milan  is  now  compelled 
to  receive  him  and  his  former  colleague,  Gruitch,  almost 
daily  in  his  palace.  The  endeavour  of  the  Omladinists 
is  to  bring  these  men,  who  are  pledged  to  a  war-policy, 
once  more  to  power.  To  complicate  matters,  the  Pre¬ 
tender  Kara- Georgie witch  has  appeared  at  the  frontier ; 
his  party  are  said  to  be  very  active.  Owing  to  the  insult 
offered  at  Belgrad  to  the  Austrian  Consul,  Prince  Wrede, 
before  whose  house  a  charivari  was  given  by  a  band  of 
men  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Knezevitch,  a  member 
of  the  Skupschtina,  on  which  occasion  stones  were  also 
thrown,  and  two  servants  of  Prince  Wrede  wounded — 
the  Austrian  Government  have  ordered  two  monitors  to 
go  down  the  Danube,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Consul,  who  insists  on  the  severe  punishment  of  the  par¬ 
ticipators  in  the  charivari.  On  their  part,  the  Turks  are 
collecting  troops  near  the  Drina.  At  Nisch,  Servians 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  pass  the  frontier.  At  Proknplja, 
Turks  have  formed  themselves  into  a  volunteer  legion. 


The  Republican  party  in  the  United  States,  sorely 
pressed  as  it  is  by  external  attacks,  is  at  the  same  time 
disorganised  by  internal  feuds.  The  near  approach  of 
the  contest  for  the  Presidency  brings  forward  concealed 
pretensions,  and  sharpens  rivals  previously  struggling 
in  the  dark.  General  Grant,  it  seems,  has  at  length 
abandoned  the  notion  of  a  “  Third  Term  ”  as  hopeless ; 
indeed,  after  the  Babcock  and  Belknap  scandals,  all 
chances  of  a  renomination  vanished.  But  he  still  holds 
a  disposing  power  over  a  vast  voting  mass.  Ho  can 
control  the  negro  Republican  vote  in  the  South,  and  he 
lately  told  a  negro  representative  in  Congress  that  ho 
was  in  favour  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Conkliug.  But 
this  does  not  really  hurt  any  other  candidate  except 
Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Morton  are  the  only 
two  candidates  at  present  prominent  to  whom  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  likely  to  look  in  assigning  the  Southern  vote.  But 
apart  from  the  chance  of  a  “  bolt  ”  among  the  Southern  Re¬ 
publicans,  the  superior  claims  of  Mr.  Bristow  and  Mr. 
Blaine  to  the  Northern  vote  remain  to  be  disposed  of.  Mr. 
Bristow  may  be  said  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  “  non¬ 
politicians,”  and  Mr.  Blaine  of  the  “politicians.”  As 
yet  it  is  only  mentioned  that  the  New  England  States 
on  the  Republican  side  will  probably  support  Mr.  Bris¬ 
tow  ;  the  North-Western  States,  Mr.  Blaine  ;  New  York, 
at  first,  Mr.  Conkling.  But  Mr.  Bristow  is  less  likely 
than  his  rival  to  gain  scattered  aid.  We  are  sorry  for 
this  ;  for  Mr.  Blaine,  though  an  able  man,  will  not  take 
the  Presidency  out  of  the  old  rut ;  and  Mr.  Conkling  is 
a  politician  of  the  type  that  since  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  has  assiduously  degraded  the  political  life  of  his 
country. 


The  United  States  Government  has  raised  a  curious 
question  in  regard  to  the  extradition  of  criminals  from 
this  country.  The  Treaty  of  1842,  by  which  extradition 
between  England  and  America  is  regulated,  contains  no 
provision  restricting  the  trial  of  extradited  criminals 
for  other  offences  than  that  on  which  the  warrant  of  ex¬ 
tradition  had  in  each  case  been  obtained.  But  the 
principle  of  the  Treaty  and  the  "practice  of  the  United 
States,  as  laid  down  by  American  jurists,  repudiate  an 
interpretation  of  the  extraditionary  obligation  that  would 
place  a  political  refiigee  on  some  flimsy  pretence  in  the 
power  of  a  hostile  government.  This  consideration  was 
enforced  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  some  years  ago,  and  was  made  law 
for  this  conntry  in  the  Extradition  Act  of  1870.  The 
United  States  Government,  however,  decline  to  recognise 
the  English  Municipal  law  as  governing  international 
obligations,  and  Mr.  Fish  refuses  to  give  a  guarantee 


The  Budget  Commission  for  the  ensuing  year  in 
Prance  will  be  presided  over  by  M.  Gambetta.  This  is 
an  announcement  which  will  startle  the  superfine  critics 
in  this  country,’  who,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
French  Liberal  loader’s  character,  have  cited  ad  nauseam 
M.  Thiers’  rash  condemnation  of  his  younger  rival  as  a 
fou  furieux.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose 
that  M.  Gambetta  will  not  develop  the  qualities  of  an 
able,  if  not  a  splendid,  financier.  It  is  quite  true  that 
during  his  “  Dictatorship,”  when  the  crisis  of  the 
struggle  with  Germany  was  pressing  on  his  mind  more 
than  on  that  of  any  man  in  France,  and  when  he  had 
had  no  experience  in  the  practical  business  of  govern- 
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THE  EXAMINER,  APRIL  22,  1876 


sceptical  «iihat  it  is  not  only  the  most  powerful  body  in 
England,  bat  thaft  its  confidence  in,  and  its  admiramon 
for,  its  Leader  waxes  year  by  year  stronger  and  stron^r, 


ment.  If .  Qambetta  showed  little  relish  or  fitness  for  the 
masteiy  of  detail,  without  which  “  large  views  m 
finance  are  sinaply  ndschievons.  But  since  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  has  M.  Gambetta  learned 
nothing  ?  All  his  acts  proved  that  he  has  not  only 
learned  much,  but  made  learning  his  business ;  thathchas 
studied  and  toiled  over  subjects  the  least  likely  to  attract 
a  dedaimer  or  a  demagogue.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  finance  has  been  omitted  from  M.  Gam- 
betta’s  studies  ?  His  appointment  as  President  of  the 
Budget  Commission  proves  that  ho  does  not  himself 
think  so,  and  the  programme  which  has  been  published 
as  a  semi- authoritative  summary  of  his  views  in  the 
lUpuhliquc  Franraise  is  on  the  whole  encouraging.  We 
do  not  say  that  M.  Gambetta  will  turn  out  a  ready- 
fledged  Gladstone,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  more  than  twenty  years  in  Parliament,  and 
for  a  great  part  of  that  time  in  oflBce,  before  he  took  rank 
as  a  high  authority  on  finance.  M.  Gambetta  promises, 
if  his  aims  can  be  safely  reached,  a  revision  of  the 
Cadastral  Survey  and  a  resulting  increase  of  revenue 
from  the  “ImpotFoncier,’*  the  imposition  of  an  income- 
tax,  the  reorganisation  of  the  public  service  with  a  view 
to  economy,  and  a  great  diminution  of  the  expenditure 
on  public  works. 


I  »nd  tfiiat  the  Members  never  mean  to  rest  until  wey 
have  seen  the  accomplishment  of  their  Programme — 
justice  done  to  the  suffering  prisoner  at  Dartmoor,  and 
restitution  made  to  his  able  and  dauntless  Advocate, 
who  made  such  unparalleled  saorifioes  in  his  behalf.” 
“  Two  magnificent  bands  played  a  succession  of  popular 
airs,  the  ‘  Rogue’s  March  ’  ”  among  others,  very  appro¬ 
priately — “  in  honour  of  Cockburn.”  “  Pre-eminently 
conspicuous  among  all  w’as  a  splendidly  executed 
Banner,  in  which  was  portrayed  Dr.  Kenealy,  repre¬ 
sented  as  Equity  pointing  to  the  World,  and  Sir  Roger 
Tichborne  prostrate  asking  for  mercy  ” — from  Dr. 
Kenealy.  The  very  soldiers  and  the  police,  drawn  up 
along  the  line  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  Advocate, 
could  not  keep  from  cheering  when  this  gorgeous 
Banner  was  followed  by  another,  inscribed,  “  I  looked 
in  the  place  of  judgment,  and  lo !  wickedness  was 
there !  ”  All  along  Pall  Mall,  St.  James’s  Street, 
Piccadilly,  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  “  the  Doctor  was 
greeted  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.”  The  club-men 
“  at  first  looked  contemptuously ;  this  expression, 
however,  soon  turned  to  one  of  unbounded  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  finally  to  one  of  dismay,”  as  they  rushed 
off  to  lock  up  the  plate.  “  The  Doctor  addressed  the 
mighty  multitude  from  his  carriage  in  a  speech  of  great 
power.”  “Monarch  never  had  such  a  greeting,  and 
when  at  the  close  of  his  earnest,  eloquent,  and  powerful 
speech,  the  Doctor  drove  away  for  home,  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  all  his  friends  and  the  body-guard,  who  were 
afraid  lest  the  crowds  who  thronged  about  him,  eager  to 
see  him  and  grasp  his  hand,  might  inadvertently  cause 
some  accident,”  such  as  happened  at  Dundee,  when  am 
ardent  worshipper,  eager  for  a  relic  of  the  great  man, 
carried  off  in  triumph  some  of  the  Doctor’s  jewellery. 


Mr.  Disraeli’s  great  argument  for  the  Royal  Titles 
Bill  has  vanished  into  thin  air,  and  left  not  a  wrack 
behind.  Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  native  press,  the 
Premier’s  bold  assertion  that  the  princes  and  people  of 
India  were  eager  to  bo  under  the  rule  of  an  Empress, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  fact.  The 
Indu  Prakash  is  severe,  and  declares  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  by 
the  Royal  Titles  Bill,  has  destroyed  the  good  effects  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  visit.  “  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  such  an  auspicious  event  as  the  visit  of  the  future 
king  to  this  jewel  i4  the  British  crown  should  be  spoiled 
by  any  measure  so  certain  to  produce  dissatisfaction 
among  the  best  props  of  the  British  Empire  in  India — 
the  native  princes.”  The  Rost  Gofiar  is  indignant,  and 
expresses  its  strong  dislike  of  the  new  title ; — “  If 
it  be  necessary  for  Her  Majesty  to  assume  this 
title,  why  should  Mr.  Disraeli  hesitate  to  call  her 
Empress  of  England  as  well  as  of  India.  Why 
*  Queen  ’  of  England  and  Empress  of  India  ?  Which 
is  the  more  dignified  title  of  the  two  ?  If  the  latter, 
why  should  the  people  of  England  be  ashamed  to  confer 
it  on  their  honoured  Sovereign  P  Or  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  some  future  day  Her  Majesty  will  attain  the  dignity 
now  denied  to  her  by  a  third  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  P 
This  seems  very  improbable.  If  the  people  of  England 
deem  the  title  unconstitutional,  and  oppose  it  on  that 
ground,  why  should  India  tamely  submit  to  the  innova¬ 
tion  ?  Why  should  Mr.  Disraeli  ride  the  high  horse 
with  India,  unless  it  be  that  he  means  to  triumph  over 
her  prostrate  condition.  The  move  seems  very  like 
taking  an  advantage  of  India’s  quiescent  attitude.”  One 
native  journalist  assorts  that  as  a  change  is  to  take  place 
in  the  Royal  Title,  the  princes  and  people  of  India  are 
looking  for  privileges  “  befitting  an  Imperial  giver.”  If 
these  are  withheld,  it  says,  “  the  change  would  be  viewed 
in  a  light  which  cannot  be  agreeable  to  British  great¬ 
ness.”  The  natives  of  India  are  a  shrewd  race,  and  it 
is  sad  to  find  what  little  sympathy  they  have  with  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Oriental  imagination.  The  Anglo-Indian  Press 
also  condemns  the  lioyal  Titles  Bill.  The  Bombay 
Gazette  writes : — “  The  die  is  cast,  however,  and  all  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  in  India  are  now  summarily  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  second-class  subjects,  who  are  no 
ir,  even  in  ' 


Not  only  in  the  fashionable  thoroughfares  of  London 
was  there  a  great  Magna  Charta  Demonstration  on 
Easter  Monday.  There  was  an  equally  enthusiastic  tea- 
party  in  the  afternoon  at  Doughty  Hall.  “  The  gallery 
was  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  At  five  o’clock 
the  first  service  of  tea  appeared :  cake,  marmalade,  &c., 
<&c.,  was  served  generously ;  everyone  was  satisfied.” 
With  magnanimous  self-sacrifice  it  had  been  decided 
that  “  no  profit  should  accrue  to  the  Magna  Charta 
from  the  Tea,”  and  “  the  result  was  general  satisfaction 
with  the  viands.”  “  The  second  relay  of  tea  took  place 
a  little  before  six  o’clock.”  Hymns  were  sung  with 
fervour  about  Tichborne,  Magna  Charta,  Truth,  Right, 
and  Dr.  Kenealy. 

Our  tyrants  robed  in  ermined  gowns, 

With  scorn  and  insult  treat  you  all ; 

And  turncoat  rulers  spurn  with  frowns 
^  A  nation’s  wrongs — the  People’s  call. 

But  “join  our  ranks  at  once  ;  Kenealy  leads  the  van  !  ” 
At  eignt  o’clock  the  Doctor  himself  appeared  and  made 
a  speech,  the  most  telling  feature  of  which  was  the 
withering  denunciation  of  Mr.  Whalley.  “  The  Doctor 
said  he  could  hang  the  whole  Whalley  party  with  a  rope 
less  than  twelve  yards  long ;  so  insignificant  and  con¬ 
temptible  were  they.  He  said  that  a  poet  had  handed 
him  that  day,  during  the  procession,  the  following 
verses,  which  well  described  the  insignificance  of  these 
miserable  creatures : — 

•  The  Wballeyites  against  the  wall, 

And  a  pail  of  slops  would  drown  them  all ! 

This  produced  immense  laughter ;  the  audience  rose  up, 
and  it  was  fully  two  minutes  before  the  fun  and  cheering 
subsided.  It  was  a  pity  poor  Mr.  Whalley  was  not 
there.”  Poor  Mr.  Whalley  probably  thinks  otherwise  ; 
for  to  be  first  hanged  with  twelve  yards  of  rope  and 
then  drowned  with  a  pail  of  slops  could  not  be  a  cheer¬ 
ful  experience,  even  though  the  sting  of  death  was 
tempered  by  the  pride  of  having  Dr.  Kenealy  as  the 
executioner. 


longer,  even  in  theory,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
people  of  England.” 


The  great  ^lagna  Charta  Demonstration  of  Easter 
Monday — is  it  not  written  in  the  Enylitshman  ?  Of 
course  not  by  Dr.  Kenealy.  “  London  saw  on  Easter 
Monday  a  sight  never  before  equalled  in  magnitude  and 
grandeur  in  the  annals  of  any  Country  in  the  World. 
On  that  day  the  Magna  Charta  Association  made  a 
Demonstration  that  must  have  convinced  even  the  most 


No  compromise  has  yet  been  come  to  between  the 
Cis-Loithan  and  the  Trans-Leithan  Governments.  The 


question  at  issue  is  a  financial  one,  in  itself  of  not  tbo 
great  importance.  But  tlie  persistence  displayed  by  the 
Hungarian  Ministry,  in  spite  of  the  lowering  clouds  on 
the  political  horizon,  renders  a  mutually  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult  of  the  negociations  most  difficult.  The  Emperor- 
King  is  stated  to  have  urged  the  Hungarian  Cabinet  to 
“  facilitate  a  conciliation.”  By  some  this  is  taken  to  be 
a  quos  ego.  By  others  it  is  interpreted  as  a  wish  to 
smooth  a  minor  difficulty,  so  as  to  make  action  possible 
(Ml  a  larger  field. 

America  has  not  alone  its  Belknap  cases.  A  trial  has 
just  taken  place  in  Greece  of  the  ex-Ministers  Valasso- 
poulos  and  Nikolopoulos,  formerly  members  of  the 
Conservative  Bulgaris  Cabinet,  under  a  charge  of  having 
accepted  bribes  to  a  large  amount  from  the  three 
Archbishops  of  Patras,  of  Kephalonia,  and  of  Argolis, 
who  thereby  obtained  their  episcopal  seats.  The  trial 
has  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  the  ex-Minister  of 
Justice,  Nikolopoulos,  to  imprisonment  for  ten  months  ; 
and  of  the  ex-Minister  of  Public  Worship,  Valassopoulos, 
to  imprisonment  for  one  year,  a  fine  of  52,000  drachmas, 
and  the  dishonouring  loss  of  his  civic  rights  for  three 
years.  At  first,  the  archbishops  tried  to  escape  from 
the  necessity  of  appearing  as  witnesses  by  alleging 
that  their  state  of  health  did  not  permit  their  coming 
into  a  court  of  justice.  This  excuse  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  accepted,  and  they  had  to  speak  out.  It  was 
made  pretty  clear  from  the  combined  evidence  that  the 
archbishops  had  bribed  the  Ministers.  These  worthy 
Church  dignitaries  have,  therefore,  also  been  condemned 
to  the  payment,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  of  three  times 
the  sums  they  had  given  to  Valassopoulos  and  Nikolo- 
poulos.  One  of  the  witnesses  naively  declared  that 
bribery  was  a  harmless  practice,  it  being  customary  in 
Greece  to  make  presents  to  the  Ministers.  A  second 
State  trial  is  at  present  taking  place  against  the  ex¬ 
members  of  the  Bulgaris  Cabinet,  on  a  charge  of  having 
violated  the  Constitution.  King  George  is  said  to  be 
very  weary  of  his  position,  and  to  meditate  abdication, 
whilst  some  of  his  advisers  criminally  urge  him  to  a 
coup  d^etat. 

It  must  be  rather  trying  for  Mr.  Forster  to  make  a 
speech  on  Education  now,  but  ho  had  a  more  than 
usually  novel  aspect  of  the  Education  Question  to  deal  with 
at  North  Tawton  on  Wednesday.  The  North  Tawton 
school  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Devon  County 
School  Association,  which  has  been  working  for  the  last 
twenty  years  or  so  with  a  special  and  definite  object — the 
better  education  of  the  middle-classes  in  counties.  The 
association  was  originally  suggested,  we  believe, 
by  Mr.  Prebendary  Brereton  in  1853,  and  Mr. 
Brereton’s  schemes  were  warmly  taken  up  and  urged 
forward  by  the  present  Earl  Fortescue,  then  Lord 
Ebrington.  The  ideal  parent,  for  the  benefit  of  whose 
children  the  schools  were  projected,  was  the  farmer  of 
200  or  300  acres.  It  was  intended  to  erect  for  him  a 
school  which  should  be  to  his  sons  what  Rugby  and 
Eton  are  to  parents  of  ampler  means  ;  where  they  should 
get  a  certain  amount  of  culture  and  the  scientific  in¬ 
struction  necessary  for  their  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
first  experiment  of  the  Association  was  a  school  at  West 
Buckland,  which  was  so  successful  that  in  time  the 
Association  established  other  schools,  and  their  ex¬ 
ample  has  been  followed  by  other  counties,  although 
not  so  extensively  as  is  to  be  desired.  The  views 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Association  were  admirably 
stated  in  a  book  on  “Middle-class  Education”  by 
Lord  Fortescue  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and 
Mr.  Brereton  developed  their  plans  still  farther  in 
a  pamphlet  on  “  County  Education  ”  the  other  year. 
Lord  Fortescue  at  one  time  entertained  the  idea  of 
agitating  for  the  establishment  of  a  County  University 
with  County  Schools  loading  up  to  it.  This  plan  has 
been  abandoned,  the  conditions  of  the  problem  having 
been  considerably  altered  by  the  Elementary  Education 
A(H;  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
Universities  in  higher  local  education  at  the  other,  but 


they  are  still  working  to  extend  their  prbviaions  for 
children  in  much  need  of  education  who  lie  between  tiM 
spheres  of  these  two  agencies. 


MR.  LOWE  ON  LIBERAL  PROSPECTS. 

The  speech  which  Mr.  Lowe  delivered  at  Retford  on 
Tuesday  evening  is  a  political  event  of  high  importance. 
From  many  things  that  Mr.  Lowe  said  we  might  find  it 
necessary,  if  we  had  to  disouss  his  arguments  olosely,  to 
express  our  dissent ;  many  of  his  strokos,  too,  w^iioh 
were  sound  in  substance,  were  aimed  with  a  disdaunfol 
indifference  to  return  blows  that  does  not  comport  with 
the  indispensable  prudence  of  a  party  leader ;  and  on 
some  points  in  which  the  orator  had  a  good  case,  and 
knew  how  to  use  it  with  complete  logical  efficiency,  he 
showed,  as  he  has  so  often  done  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  curious  infelicity  of  taste.  But  allowing 
for  all  these  drawbacks,  we  must  admit  that  the  Retford 
harangue  was  of  remarkable  value  both  as  a  measone 
of  political  movement  and  as  a  stimulant  of  party 
energy.  There  (jan  be  no  doubt  that  even  Mr.  Lowe’s 
energetic  and  audacious  temper  could  not  have  risen 
two  years  ago,  or  twelve  months  ago,  so  far 
above  the  depressing  influences  of  defeat  as  to 
ring  out  the  stirring  and  defiant  challenge  which  he 
flung  at  the  Tory  Government  this  week.  “  He  that 
taketh  away  the  weights  from  the  motions,”  said  a  great 
English  statesman  of  a  f(M*mer  age,  “  doth  the  same  ae 
he  that  addeth  wings,”  and  every  shocdc  given  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Ministry  has  lifted  a  d^dening  load 
from  the  spirits  and  powers  of  the  Opposition.  The 
vital  strength  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  appeal  witnesses  to  the 
effect  of  the  Ministerial  blundering  upon  the  Ministemai 
prestige.  Every  epigram  is  driven  home  no  less  by  the 
force  of  popular  feeling  than  by  its  own  iugenioas 
sharpness.  The  disappointed  second  thought  of  the 
country  about  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  Rte 
anger  aroused  by  the  Slave  Circulars,  the  disgust  created 
by  the  imbecile  incapacity  of  the  Admiralty,  i^ie  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  surplus,  the  growth  of  the  Estimates, 
the  deep  irritation  of  public  sentiment  so  recklessly 
encountered  by  the  Prime  Minister  both  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  Royal  Titles  Bill>-aU 
these  things  not  only  supplied  Mr.  Lowe  with  materials 
for  his  brisk  attack  upon  the  Administration,  but  with 
the  nervous  energy  that  makes  the  attack  really  formid¬ 
able.  For  though  Mr.  Lowe  is  not  peculiarly  an  .orator 
who  “absorbs  from  his  audience  in  vapour  what  he 
pours  back  upon  them  in  a  flood,”  though  often  his 
relation  to  his  hearers  seems  to  be  of  the  electric  sort, 
manifesting  itself  as  often  in  repulsion  as  in  attraction, 
he  has  too  much  of  the  real  oratorical  temperament  for 
the  “  detachment  ”  of  intellect  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
revels.  And,  moreover,  he  has  an  imbued  pugnacity 
which  not  only  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  fighting,  bmt 
exults  in  tlie  companionship  of  combatants  eager  for 
the  fray. 

But  Mr.  Lowe’s  speech  gives  us  not  alone  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
spirit  of  Liberal  politicians  and  of  the  depression 
into  which  the  Tory  Government  has  fallen,  but 
also  a  presage  of  the  course  of  political  events.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Lowe  does  not  use  the  confident  .lan¬ 
guage  of  prophecy,  and  for  this  he  has  been  not  very 
tenderly  criticised.  But  his  unflattering  estimate  of 
present  chances  is,  perhaps,  wisely  pitohed  in  a  low  key. 
There  is  no  great  use  in  preteniling  to  hope  that  a 
Liberal  opposition  will  be  able  to  convert  any  part  of 
the  Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  to  force 
the  Conservative  Ministry  to  a  dissolution;  and  Mr. 
Lowe  points  out  that,  on  constitutional  principles,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  so  long  as  he  retains  the  confidence  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  will  remain  securely  fenced  in  by  the  ms^ority 
which  the  country  gave  him  in  1874  for  at  least  four 
years  longer.  This  is  so  plain  a  statement  of  fact  that 
we  do  not  understand  how  it  should  afford  any  matterfor 
criticism  ;  but  a  Liberal  journalist  sneers  at  Mr.  Lowe  for 
bidding  Liberals  nevertheless  “  not  to  lose  hope,  not  to 
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lose  heart.”  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  Liberals 
ought  to  lose  hope  and  heart  whenever  the  Conservatives 
gfet  into  power  for  a  long  term.  The  advice  that  Mr. 
Lowe  gives  the  party  is  hard  to  follow,  but  it  is  the 
only  sound  and  safe  advice.  Quite  time  enough  has 
been  spent  by  Liberals  in  ”  philosophic  composure  ” 
since  the  Tory  Government  came  into  office,  and  the 
i^ult  has  been  that  whenever  an  opportunity  of  striking 
a  blow  occurred  the  Opposition  was  found  in  a  state  of 
helpless  disorganisation.  Mr.  Lowe  warns  us  that 
constant  and  organised  effort  is  necessary  not  only  to 
sustain  Liberal  principles  against  the  insidious  attacks 
of  the  Tories  in  power,  but  to  be  prepared  for  any 
sudden  emergency  which  might  compel  an  appeal  to  the 
Electorate.  With  what  chance  of  success  would  the 
Liberal  party,  divided  and  depressed  as  it  was 
last  year,  have  encountered  the  Conservatives  if  a 
<dis8ohition  had  happened  at  the  close  of  the  Session 
•of  1875  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
•at  least  one  possible  accident  which  at  any  time 
■might  bring  on  a  general  election.  But  Mr.  Lowe,  while 
.advocating  this  sort  of  preparation,  is  equally  wise  in 
forbidding  his  party  to  found  upon  it  any  sanguine  hopes 
of  speedy  victory.  Such  hopes,  in  default  of  an  acci- 
•  dental  appeal  to  the  constituencies  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  bo  disappointed.  Surely,  however,  a  great  party, 

■  with  faith  in  its  principles,  and  a  record  of  splendid 
.  achievements,  ought  not  to  be  so  easily  shaken  in  spirit 
as  to  have  to  choose  between  an  instant  victory  and  a 
dismal  lapse  into  stupor.  The  Conservatives,  several 
times  during  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years,  have 
given  an  example  of  patient  and  disciplined  activity  in 
opposition  which  the  Liberals  in  their  temporary  dis- 
.  asters  would  do  well  to  study  and  emulate.  But  by 
taking  Mr.  Lowe’s  advice,  the  fruit  of  Liberal  labours 
may  bo  gathered  in  more  rapidly  than  it  would  be  wise 
to  predict.  Let  us  not  be  discouraged,  if  we  have  to 
toif  with  only  negative  results,  for  four  years  longer ; 
•let  us  not  cherish  unreasonable  expectations,  but  let  us 
be  prepared  to  use  as  well  as  determined  to  deserve  the 
favours  of  fortune. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Lowe  in  his  particular 
'  criticisms  on  the  policy  of  the  Conservative  Ministry,  for 
though  ho  put  most  of  his  points  very  admirably,  the 
•analysis  of  recent  politics  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Liberals  of  Retford  can  only  be  new  to  those  who  have 
/ollowed  the  discussions  of  the  last  six  months.  There 
is  one  criticism,  however,  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  on  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  which  is  worth  notice. 

If  we  are  to  have  legislation  at  all  [he  says]  let  it  be  legislation 
which  is  strong  and  decided  ;  and  if  we  cannot  make  up  our  minds 
to  that,  it  is  bettor  to  let  it  alone.  That,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  view  of  the  present  Government.  They  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  do  anything.  For  the  sake  of  redeeming  some  pledge 
they  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject,  so  balanced  and  so  cut  down, 
and  so  deprived  of  all  colour  and  form,  that  it  is  perfectly  matter  of 
indifference  whether  it  passes  or  not.  Having  done  that  they  claim  j 
for  themselves  the  credit  that  their  pledges  have  been  redeemed. 
Well,  that,  no  doubt,  is  one  way  of  staying  in  office.  One  secret  of 
keeping  in  office  is  to  do  nothing,  because  if  you  do  something  you 
incur  re8|K>nsibility,  and  if  you  have  responsibility  you  may  not 
always  be  able  to  escape  danger.  And  this  is  one  of  the  rules  by  , 
which  a  disgraceful  longevity  may  be  secured. 

In  this  we  entirely  agree,  but  we  must  take  leave  to  add 
that  the  moral  of  it  ought  not  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  Conservatives.  When  the 
Liberals  come  into  office  again,  let  ns  hope  they  will 
remember  Mr.  Lowe’s  scornful  description  of  the  means 
by  which  a  disgraceful  longevity  may  be  secured.” 
We  hope  that  no  emasculated  measures  will  hencefor¬ 
ward  bo  offered  by  a  Liberal  Government  in  satisfaction 
of  its  pledges. 


SIX  /EARS  AGO;  AND  NOW. 

Within  the  last  week,  a  series  of  diplomatic  documents, 
dating  from  1870,  has  come  to  light,  which  confirm  all 
that  we  ever  said  with  regard  to  the  springs  of  action 
in  the  present  Turkish  crisis.  They  reveal  a  state  of 
affairs  that  may  profitably  be  studied  by  those  inclined 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
The  Russian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  who  figures  in 


these  documents,  is  still  the  Czar’s  representative  in  the 
Austrian  capital.  Count  Andrassy,  in  1870,  the  Premier 
of  Hungary,  is  to-day  the  leading  statesman  in  Francis 
Joseph’s  dominions.  A  lapse  of  six  years  makes,  of 
course,  often  a  great  change  ;  but  what  gives  the  papers 
alluded  to  their  significance  is  the  fact  of  the  condition 
of  the  East  being  to-day  similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
then.  Of  the  importance  of  the  revelation  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself  from  the  following  survey. 

Nearly  six  years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  Russia 
resolved  upon  tearing  up  the  Treaty  of  1856,  which  had 
imposed  upon  her  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Three  Powers  were  chiefly  interested  in  resisting  that 
violent  act,  namely,  England,  Turkey,  and  Austria.  It 
appears  that  the  Czar  did  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  the  probable  attitude  of  this  country ;  but  from 
Turkey  and  Austro-Hungary  he  expected  a  resistance 
against  which  counter-measures  had  to  be  taken.  His 
measures  consisted  of  the  raising  of  an  insurrection  in 
the  Herzegovina,  aided  and  officered  by  Prince  Nikita, 
of  Montenegro,  who,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  here,  is 
a  pensioner  of  the  Czar,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  8,000 
ducats.  The  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina,  destined 
to  draw  the  Slav  populations  both  of  Turkey  and 
Austria  within  its  focus,  was  to  occupy  these  Powers 
whilst  the  Czar  flung  the  tom  Treaty  into  the  face  of 
England. 

Now,  the  first  document  before  us  is  a  cypher  tele¬ 
gram  of  the  Czar’s  ambassador  at  Vienna  to  the  Russian 
Consul  at  Ragusa,  dated  September  14,  1870.  In  it 
the  agents  are  named  who  are  to  furnish  the  Montene¬ 
grin  Prince  the  means  necessary  for  making  war.  The 
Russian  Consul  at  Ragusa  is  at  the  same  time  ordered  to 
hasten  the  armament  and  the  drilling.  By  his  reply, 
dated  from  Ragusa,'  September  20,  the  Consul  expresses 
to  M.  Novikoft’  the  great  gratitude  of  Prince  Nikita. 
“  The  depots  in  Czemowitz,”  he  writes,  “  are  quite  full ; 
the  population  is  enthusiastic,  and  awaits  with  impati¬ 
ence  the  order  for  rising.  A  perfect  understanding  has 
been  come  to  with  the  Mirdite  chieftains.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Popovo  and  the  Suttorina  are,  however 
demoralised  in  consequence  of  the  Turkish  vexations. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  conveying  arms  to  them  in 
presence  of  the  great  Turkish  watchfulness.” 

Copies  of  the  cypher  telegrams  just  quoted  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Ottoman  embassy  at  Vienna  by  a 
trusty  confidant  such  as  diplomatists  are  in  the  habit  of 
maintaining  in  the  camp  of  a  brother  diplomatist.  After 
the  insight  we  have  thus  got  of  Russian  activity  in  the 
Herzegovina  and  Montenegro,  we  will  now  turn  to  the 
counter-schemes  of  Austro-Hungarian  and  Ottoman 
statesmen.  There  are  three  confidential  reports,  dated 
Vienna,  September  23,  26,  and  27,  1870,  which’  Khalil 
Bey  addresses  to  the  Grand  Vizier  Ali  Pasha.  They 
are  extensive  documents,  and  we  can  only  give  the  chief 
points. 

It  appears  from  these  papers  that  the  policy  of  Count 
Beust,  who  then  stood  at  the  head  of  affairs,  was 
radically  different  from  that  of  Count  Andrassy,  then 
the  Premier  of  Hungary.  In  his  interviews  with  the 
former,  the  Turkish  ambassador  could  not  make  any 
way.  He  was  treated  most  politely,  even  with  apparent 
frankness  ;  but,  though  Khalil  Bey  pointed  to  the  Czar’s 
intrigues  in  Montenegro  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and  to  the  Russian  transports  of  arms  through  Austrian 
territory.  Count  Beust  did  not  budge  an  inch.  There  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  the  Austrian  Chancellor 
then  tried  to  curry  favour  with  Russia  for  an  ulterior 
object,  and  that  he  had  given  secret  pledges  to  her  in 
the  matter  of  the  Treaty  of  1856.  But  in  his  inter¬ 
views  with  Khalil  Bey  he  assumed  an  ingenious  atti¬ 
tude  of  disbelief  in  Russia’s  intention  of  doing  anything 
violent. 

In  a  subsequent  report  of  the  Turkish  envoy,  the 
veil  is  suddenly  lifted.  At  a  dinner  in  Count  Beust’s 
house  a  few  words  were  rapidly  exchanged  between 
Count  Andrassy  and  Khalil  Bey,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Hungarian  Premier  called  at  the  Ottoman 
embassy  for  a  confidential  interview.  Count  Andrassy 
first  complained  that  Haidar  Efendi  had  not  understood 
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at  all  what  he  had  told  him.  It  was  his  (Andrassy’s) 
idea  that  Austria  and  Turkey  should  endeavour  to  avoid 
war.  But  “  if  war  were  forced  upon  them,  it  should  be 
carried  on  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  peace  should  not  be 
concluded  until  a  rectification  of  frontiers  were  obtained, 
not  only  in  Asia,  but  chiefly  in  the  Black  Sea.  All  the 
territories  inhabited  by  Mussulman  populations  near  the 
Black  Sea  would  have  to  be  reconquered,  and  Poland 
would  he  restored  as  an  independent  country.*^ 

From  the  same  confidential  despatch  we  learn  what 
armies  were  to  be  put  in  the  field.  Turkey  promised 
500,000  men,  if  a  loan  of  10,000,000Z.  could  be  obtained. 
Count  Andrassy  declared  that  Austria  could  furnish 
800,000  men.  The  Hungarian  Premier  then  complained 
of  the  “  frivolity  **  with  which  Count  Beust  treated  the 
existing  crisis,  and  of  the  “  Muscovite  views’*  of  Count 
Potocki,  another  Austrian  Minister,  of  Polish  descent. 
Count  Andrassy  mentioned  that  he  had  made  very  serious 
representations  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  as  to  the 
'  conduct  of  Count  Beust,  and  that  His  Majesty  had 
thereupon  said  he  would  take  a  promise  from  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  not  to  do  anything  in  the  question  of  the  Treaty  of 
1856  without  having  first  heard  the  opinion  of  his 
Sovereign. 

We  further  learn  that  when  the  Czar  was  asked  what 
prospects  of  peace  there  were,  he  oracularly  replied : 
“  If  I  am  arming,  it  is  certainly  not  against  Prussia.” 
This  Delphic  utterance  was  interpreted  as  a  threat 
against  Turkey,  or  against  Turkey  and  Austro-Hunga^ 
combined.  Count  Andrassy  therefore  suggested  lo 
Khalil  Bey  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  attempt 
detaching  Prussia  from  the  Russian  alliance,  which 
might  perhaps  be  done  by  forming  a  compact  league 
between  Turkey,  Austria,  and  England.  When  Herr 
von  Schweinitz,  the  Prussian  ambassador,  was  sounded 
in  the  matter,  he  indeed  seemed  to  enter  upon  the  ideas 
of  Count  Andrassy.  At  the  end  of  each  interview  he, 
however,  added : — “  Still,  we  have  to  maintain  our 
friendship  for  Russia.”  It  appeared  to  the  Hungarian 
Premier  that  the  Berlin  Government  had  bound  itself 
towards  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  question  of  the 
Black  Sea,  by  assurances  from  which  it  could  not  well 
recede. 

In  a  further  interview  between  the  Ottoman  ambas¬ 
sador  and  Count  Beust,  referring  to  the  proposed  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Suttorina,  the  latter  once  more  appears  as 
one  who  wishes  to  make  things  smooth  for  the  Czar. 
Khalil  Bey,  on  seeing  Count  Beust’s  persistence,  read  to 
him  the  startling  correspondence  of  the  Russian  embassy 
at  Vienna  with  the  Consul  at  Ragusa.  After  this  reve¬ 
lation,  the  Austrian  Chancellor  hesitated  for  awhile  with 
his  reply.  He  was  evidently  taken  aback  by  finding 
that  Turkey  had  become  fully  aware  of  the  main-springs 
of  action  in  the  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro.  Ap¬ 
parently,  he  then  assented  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  Suttorina  should  at  least  be  delayed. 
On  the  question  of  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea, 
it  was  the  evident  desire  of  Count  Beust,  in  this  inter¬ 
view,  to  avoid  all  discussion.  He  replied — Khalil  Bey 
says — by  subterfuges,  and  at  last  came  out  with  the 
declaration  that  “  the  Paris  Treaty,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  Black  Sea,  has  become  a  chimera.”  Having 
subsequently  reported  this  conversation  to  the  English 
ambassador,  Khalil  Bey  was  told  by  the  latter  that 
Turkey  “  conld  count  with  certainty  upon  the  support 
of  the  English  Government.”  It  is  well  known  how 
this  assurance  was  kept. 

We  will  not  do  more  to-day  than  add  two  or  three 
remarks.  Published  at  Vienna,  discussed  in  the  whole 
Continental  press,  these  documents  have  not  been  met 
by  any  denial,  except  in  two  Russian  papers  which  dis¬ 
pute  the  correctness  of  some  details.  Count  Andrassy 
has  not  offered  any  denial.  His  own  organ,  the  Pester 
Lloyd,  regards  the  authenticity  as  proved.  Count  Beust 
has  remained  mute.  The  Governments  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  Berlin  do  not  question  the  authenticity.  And 
the  Russian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  as  well  as  the  Con¬ 
sulate  at  Ragusa,  also  wrap  themselves  in  silence. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  genuine  statement 
before  us,  the  startling  publication  must  have  been  made 


with  the  object  either  of  forcing  Count  Andrassy  to  resign 
or  of  bending  him  to  the  policy  of  Russia,  or  of  bringing 
about  a  rupture  between  the  Three  Powers.  In  any 
case,  the  philanthropic  hand  is  shown  which  raises  in¬ 
surrections,  at  regular  intervals,  for  the  promotion  of  a 
traditional  policy  of  despotic  ambition.  Wo  also  per¬ 
ceive  from  these  despatches  that  in  the  opinion  of 
Hungarian  statesmen,  at  least,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  resist  the  autocratic  ambition  of  Russia  by  restricting 
her  power  in  Asia,  restoring  the  independence  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  raising  up  Poland  once  more  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  European  security.  Karl  Blind. 


HOW  NEW  POWERS  ARE  BEING  EXERCISED. 

In  the  midst  of  the  prevailin^^  dissatisfaction  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government,  the  rapidly-accumulating 
proofs  of  their  weakness  and  incapacity,  their  “  snobbery 
and  jobbery  ”  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  puts  it,  it  is  but 
just  to  remember  that  they  have  passed  at  least  one  good 
Act.  If  they  have  laboured  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
though  with  indifferent  success  to  do  the  nothing  which 
they  were  put  into  office  to  do,  they  have  at  the  same 
time  succeeded  in  one  instance  in  “  enabling  ”  local 
authorities  to  do  something.  Some  of  their  permissive 
measures  no  doubt  deserve  all  the  censure  to  which 
Mr.  Lowe  subjected  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  at 
Retford.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  a  burlesque 
of  permissive  legislation,  because  with  suicidal  fatuous¬ 
ness  and  a  touching  anxiety  for  its  own  destruction,  it 
permits  the  wrongdoers,  for  whose  repression  it  is 
intended,  to  contract  themselves  out  of  its  operation.  But 
one  of  the  permissive  measures  of  the  Government,  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act — it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  ”  artisans  ”  has  been  framed  with  re¬ 
markable  care  since  the  extension  of  the  suffrage — has 
proved  to  be  a  really  valuable  and  fruitful  measure. 
Local  authorities  have  shown  an  energetic  determination 
not  to  allow  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  this 
Act  to  rust.  The  Act  seems  likely  not  merely  to  attain 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed,  but  to  promote 
indirectly  the  vitality  of  local  government  by  investing 
local  bodies  with  important  powers,  and  so  increasing 
the  respect  in  which  they  are  held  by  their  constituents. 
It  ought  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  Parliament  which 
has  done  more  than  any  of  its  predecessors  to  lower  the 
character  of  parliamentary  institutions  that  it  has  made 
some  amends  for  this  by  helping  to  raise  the  character 
of  municipal  institutions.  It  is  by  no  means  a  dis¬ 
couraging  sign  of  the  times  that  while  the  national 
Government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  sink  in  public 
estimation,  local  governments  are  rising  rapidly 
in  prestige.  No  doubt  a  prominent  member  of 
Parliament  has  still  an  attention  paid  to  what  he  says 
which  is  sought  in  vain  by  the  local  councillor. 
Of  that  we  had  a  striking  illustration  in  Mr.  Lowe’s 
recent  remarks  about  the  Royal  Titles  Bill.  When  Mr. 
Lowe  declared  that  he  was  violating  no  confidence  by 
saying  that  the  proposal  to  make  the  Queen  an  Empress 
had  been  made  to  two  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  predecessors,  and 
that  they  had  declined  to  proceed  with  it,  he  was  saying 
nothing  which  had  not  bwn  a  matter  of  common  no¬ 
toriety  for  weeks.  We  among  others  referred  to  the  fact 
weeks  ago,  without  for  a  moment  supposing  that  we  had 
exclusive  possession  of  what  was  then  an  open  secret. 
But  this  week  the  daily  newspapers  have  been  com¬ 
menting  on  Mr.  Lowe’s  disclosure  of  a  well-known  and 
fairly  well-authenticated  fact  as  if  it  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  for  the  first  time.  It  is  still  a  distinction  to  be 
a  member  of  Parliament.  Even  on  other  matters  than 
those  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  Cabinet  secrets  he 
speaks  with  a  certain  authority,  and  commands  a  certain 
amount  of  respect.  But  the  gap  which  separates  the 
member  of  Parliament  from  the  municipal  councillor  in 
public  estimation  is  undoubtedly  lessening.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  shown  that  a  provincial  Mayor  may  acquire 
imperial  celebrity  by  the  manner  in  which  ho  fulfils  his 
duties.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  Mayor  since 
Whittington  has  been  so  widely  known  all  over  the 
country  as  the  present  Mayor  of  Birmingham.  No  doubt 
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rooms  are  low- roofed  and  small ;  and,  the  squalid  tenants 
having  no  facilities  for  keeping  them  clean,  the  panes  are 
crusted  with  filth,  and  dust  and  dirt  accumulate  on  the 
ledges.  Privies,  ashpits,  receptacles  for  all  sorts  of 
malarious  abominations,  are  established  here  and  there, 
in  and  between  the  tenements,  with  a  fine  disregard  for 
the  proximity  of  the  tenants.  A  more  wretched  state  of 
things  could  not  be  imagined  ;  and  there  is  no  remedy 
but  reconstruction,  because  there  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  the  first  es.seuiial  of  a  healthy  dwelling — ^a  free 
circulation  of  air. 

The  Birmingham  authorities  propose  to  go  to  work  on 
quite  a  regal  scale.  Their  scheme  embraces  an  area  of 
ninety-three  acres.  They  propose  to  run  a  great  main 
street’ twenty- two  yards  wide,  a  spacious  air-feeder, 
through  the  unhealthy  district,  and  to  reconstruct 
by  degrees  the  whole  of  the  unhealthy  property  as 
fast  as  they  can  make  provision  for  the  dispossessed 
tenants.  But  a  serious  objection  has  been  raised  to 
this  truly  imperial  scheme,  as  magnificent  in  its  con¬ 
ception  as  the  reconstructions  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon. 
When  it  is  known  that  there  is  a  population  of  not 
more  than  18,000  in  the  ninety- three  acres  of  the  con¬ 
demned  area,  and  it  is  remembered  that  there  was  a 
population  of  something  like  50,000  within  the  some¬ 
what  smaller  area  reconstructed  under  the  Glasgow  im¬ 
provement  scheme,  it  will  be  seen  that  Birmingham  is 
comparatively  free  from  overcrowding.  And  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  only  some  forty  acres  of  the  area  in 
which  the  houses  are  positively  so  unhealthy  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  medical 
officer.  Originally  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  coadjutors 
proposed  to  deal  only  with  this  smaller  area,  and  it  was 
on  after  consideration  that  they  resolved  to  extend  it  so 
as  to  make  their  reform  more  complete.  Naturally  the 
owners  of  houses  in  the  passably  healthy  quarters  are 
unwilling  to  surrender  their  property  at  a  compulsory 
valuation,  and  have  raised  the  objection  that  the  Act 
does  not  empower  local  authorities  to  extend  their 
schemes  of  reconstruction  beyond  the  positively  dan¬ 
gerous  areas.  The  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
disposed  to  think  that  the  objection  is  sound,  and  it 
does  seem  as  if  Mr.  Cross  had  not  contemplated  the 
necessity  of  extending  operations  beyond  the  intolerably 
unhealthy  area  so  as  to  bring  sanitary  conditions  to 
bear  upon  it.  As  the  Bill  was  passing  through  Com¬ 
mittee,  he  took  occasion  to  declare  that  he  did  not  mean 
the  Act  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  “  beautifying  ”  a 
town ;  his  sole  object  was  to  extirpate  the  rookeries. 
But  what  if  a  rookery  area  cannot  be  thoroughly 
purified  without  reconstructing  houses  and  rearranging 
streets  beyond  its  limits  ?  The  case,  apparently,  is  not 
contemplated  by  the  Act,  but  it  is  clearly  within  the 
scope  of  its  intention  ;  and,  if  there  is  no  expression  in 
the  Act  distinctly  in  the  way  of  these  more  compre¬ 
hensive  schemes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  project  will  be  allowed  to  reach  the  consummation 
which  it  deserves. 


municipal  eminence  ;  still  it  is  chiefly  as  the  Mayor  oi 
Birmingham  that  he  is  at  present  known,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  his  fame  would  be  more  widely  spr^d 
if  ho  had  a  seat  in  Parliament.  When  any  man  attains 
to  such  distinction  in  any  office  it  proves  that  the  office 
contains  the  possibilities  of  distinction,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  wdll  not  be  the  last  to  avail  himself  of 
its  opportunities. 

The  last  measure  of  municipal  importance  but  national 
celebrity  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  name  has  been 
associated  is  a  scheme  framed  under  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act.  It  is  the  largest  scheme  for  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  rookeries  and  sanitary  reconstruction  that  has 
been  projected  since  the  famous  Glasgow  improvement 
scheme,  and  as  it  is  the  first  scheme  that  illustrates  the 
various  stages  which  have  to  be  gone  through  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Act,  and  as  besides  it  raises  an  important 
question  concerning  the  scope  of  the  Act,  it  deserves 
attentive  consideration.  Before  any  such  scheme  can 
be  passed  by  a  local  authority  a  representation  must  be 
made  by  the  local  medical  officer  of  health  that  the 
scheme  is  necessary ;  and  before  it  can  be  carried  into 
effect  it  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  City  of  London  and 
the  metropolis,  for  which  the  confirming  authority  is 
Parliament.  The  Birmingham  Improvement  Scheme 
was  sot  on  foot  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  and  carried  energetically  through  its  first  stages  ; 
and  now  an  inquiry  has  been  held  by  the  Lociil  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  confirm  the  scheme 
and  authorise  the  local  authority  to  proceed.  The  in¬ 
spector  sent  down  to  Birmingham  by  the  Board  last 
month  had  to  inquire  into  three  circumstances — first, 
into  the  official  representation  of  the  medieal  officer  of 
health,  upon  which  the  action  of  the  corporation  must 
l)e  based ;  secondly,  to  consider  the  sufficiency  of  the 
improvement  scheme,  by  which  it  ■was  proposed  to 
rerae<ly  the  evils  pointed  out  by  the  medical  officer ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  hear  the  objections  of  persons  who  wore 
locally  interested  in  the  scheme. 

The  most  important  branch  of  this  inquiry  is  obviously 
the  first.  Is  a  reconstruction  scheme  of  some  sort 
necessary  ?  To  prove  this,  the  medical  officer  of  health 
has  to  sn Instantiate  three  points.  He  has  first  to  show 
that  “  diseases  indicating  a  generally  low  condition  of 
health  amongst  the  population  have  been  from  time  to 
time  prevalent  ”  in  the  area  with  which  it  is  proposed 
to  deal.  Next  he  has  to  show  that  “  such  prevalence 
may  reasonably  bo  attributed  to  the  closeness,  narrow¬ 
ness,  and  bad  management  of  the  streets  and  houses 
within  such  area,  or  to  one  or  more  of  such  causes.” 
Then,  finally,  he  has  to  show  “  that  the  sanitary  defects 
in  such  area  cannot  be  efiectually  remedied  other¬ 
wise  than  by  an  improvement  scheme  for  the  re¬ 
arrangement  and  reconstruction  of  the  streets  and 
houses  within  such  area,  or  of  some  of  such  streets 
and  houses.”  In  the  case  of  the  condemned  area 
in  Birmingham,  Dr.  Hill  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that 
it  was -a  most  unhealthy  neighbourhood.  He  mentioned 
several  streets  in  which  the  annual  mortality  was  more 
than  forty  in  the  thousand ;  and  one  in  which  it  reached 
the  appalling  figure  of  ninety-seven.  What  a  low  con¬ 
dition  of  health  means  in  such  fever-dens  is  well  seen  in 
an  anecdote  which  Miss  Octavia  Hill  gives  from  her  ex¬ 
perience  of  similar  places  in  London.  In  the  course  of 
her  benevolent  exertions  in  one  of  the  closed  courts  in 
Drury  Lane,  struck  with  the  unhealthy  look  of  the  place, 
she  said  to  a  woman  :  “  You’ve  a  good  deal  of  low  fever 
down  here.”  “  Oh,  no,”  was  the  answer.  “  not  now  :  it 


BLUEJACKETS. 

Mr.  Lefevre’s  speech  on  the  Navy  Estimates  was  inte¬ 
resting,  and  dealt  judiciously  and  carefully  with  an  in¬ 
tricate  and  difficult  question — ^how  to  regulate  the  entry 
of  men  into  the  Royal  Navy ;  how  to  train  them  when 
they  are  entered  ;  how  to  promote  a  good  feeling  between 
the  Mercantile  and  Royal  Navies ;  and  how  to  check 
desertion — in  fact,  the  important  question  of  manning 
the  Royal  Navy.  Year  by  year  this  question  becomes 
more  pressing,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  have  to  be  attacked  and 
considered  seriously  with  a  view  to  reform.  The  atten¬ 
tion  bestowed  on  the  Navy  has  been  confined,  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  almost  exclusively  to  ironclad  con¬ 
struction  ;  and,  while  the  criticism  on  shipbuilding  has 
been  searching  and  minute,  the  difficulties  relating  to  the 
supply  of  men  for  these  ships  have  been  put  aside.  We 
have  been  content  to  carry  out  the  system  of  continuous 
service  introduced  twenty  years  ago  ;  we  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  the  training  system  alone,  as  if  it  were 
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perfect ;  wo  have  been  content  with  the  Coastguard  and 
Royal  Naval  Reserve  to  fnrnish  ns  with  a  reserve  of 
seamen  in  case  of  war ;  and  we  have  been  content  to 
accept  the  disinclination  of  the  merchant  service  to 
combine  with  the  Royal  Navy,  or  rather  of  merchant 
seamen  to  enter  the  Royal  Navy,  without  seriously  try¬ 
ing  to  remove  it.  In  fact,  while  the  circumstances  and 
accidents  of  naval  life  have  altered  in  every  conceivable 
way  in  the  past  twenty  years,  we  have  been  content  to 
leave  well  alone.  Mr.  Lefevre’s  eftbrt,  therefore,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  vote  for  seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy  being  passed 
without  a  protest  and  without  discussion  was  very 
timely. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  which  has  to  be 
faced  in  regard  to  bluejackets  is  desertion.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  so  alarming  as  some  wonld  try  to  make  ont ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  bad  to  demand  attention.  Mr.  Hunt 
showed  that,  while  the  average  for  the  service  generally 
had  not  noticeably  increased,  in  special  stations  deser¬ 
tion  was  resorted  to  in  the  most  extravagant  way.  On 
the  South-east  Coast  of  America  it  reached  8  per  cent, 
last  year  ;  on  the  Pacific  station  6  per  cent.,  and  on  the 
Australian  station  17  per  cent.  Several  causes  contri¬ 
bute  to  this  loss,  but  it  would  be  difficult  io  say  which 
predominates.  Low  rates  of  pay  have,  no  doubt, 
something  to  do  with  the  matter ;  but  the  influence 
of  local  attractions  on  some  of  these  stations  exer¬ 
cises  a  very  powerful  temptation.  The  freedom  of 
life  and  lucrative  opportunities  of  the  gold-diggings 
have  always  liad  a  great  attraction  for  sailors ;  but  now, 
in  addition  to  the  gold-diggings,  there  are  many  forms 
of  remunerative  and  attractive  labour  iu  America  and 
Australia  which  would  naturally  tempt  men  to  desert 
from  a  frugally  paid,  severe  service.  This  remark 
leads  to  another  cause  of  desertion  which  it  is  painful 
to  speak  of,  but  which  cannot  be  excluded  from  con¬ 
sideration.  The  inconsiderate  severity  of  commanding 
officers  has  not  been  without  its  effect.  The  old 
brutal  way  of  dealing  with  men  on  board  ship  as 
though  they  were  dogs  is  cultivated  still  by  a 
few  of  an  old  school  of  naval  officers,  by  a  few  men 
who  cannot  understand  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
without  the  aid  of  coarse  language  and  severity;  by 
men  wh9  forget  that,  if  they  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  have  chosen  to  stand  still,  to  learn  nothing 
and  forget  nothing,  and  to  ignore  altogether  the  amelio¬ 
rating  influences  which  have  been  at  work  during  this 
period  among  all  classes,  sailors  are  not  forgetful,  and, 
being  drawn,  as  they  are,  from  a  different  and  better 
trained  class  than  formerly,  appreciate  a  discipline  which 
reduces  severity  to  a  minimum.  The  loss  which  these 
figures  indicate  is  seriously  aggravated  by  the  present 
system  of  obtaining  men  for  the  Navy.  They  are 
trained  from  boyhood  for  the  service,  and  are  kept 
for  years  at  the  cost  of  the  country,  whether  there  is 
any  direct  use  for  them  or  not ;  so  that  desertion  among 
such  men  involves  not  only  the  loss  of  the  men  them¬ 
selves,  but  involves  a  sensible  loss  in  money.  As  Mr. 
Lefevre  showed,  every  man  rated  as  a  seaman  had  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  cost  the  country  from  150?.  to  200?. ; 
and  he  argued,  therefore,  that  the  adop.tiou  of  serious 
steps  to  reduce  desertion  would  lead  to  a  considerable 
saying  in  the  Estimates.  This  is  a  point  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  thought  of,  but  it  is  clearly  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  It  comes  to  this,  that  by  reducing  desertion 
it  would  become  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of 
original  entries  ;  and  a  reduction  to  the  extent  of  about 
200,000?.  could,  Mr.  Lefevre  said,  be  thus  accomplished. 
Thus,  knowing  that  an  increase  of  pay  to  seamen  is 
urgently  demanded,  and  that  a  small  increase  of  2  ?.  a 
day  would  increase  naval  expenditure  by  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling,  it  is  clear  that,  if  such  an  increase 
would  diminish  desertion,  it  would  cost  nothing,  the  in¬ 
crease  on  the  one  hand  being  balanced  by  the  reduction 
on  the  other. 

The  entry  of  men  into  the  Navy  is,  then,  a  point  of 
great  importance,  and  demands  now,  without  doubt,  a 
critical  enquiry.  It  seems  that,  following  a  rule  which 
has  been  in  force  for  many  years,  and  which  was  ba^^ 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  last  CommiBsincn 


on  Manning  the  Navy,  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  enter  3,000  boys  every  year.  So  long  as 
there  were  ships  to  put  these  lads  in  when 
they  had  completed  their  training,  no  plan  could  work 
better,  nor  could  any  better  means  be  found  of  feeding 
the  Navy  with  its  proper  supply  of  bluejackets,  and 
providing  a  proper  supply  for  waste  from  death,  deser¬ 
tion,  and  retirement.  But  the  number  of  ships  in  com¬ 
mission  has  been  considerably  reduced  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  most  of  the  ships  which  are  in  com¬ 
mission  and  which  have  been  built  in  this  period 
require  much  smaller  crews  than  the  old  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  frigates.  The  result  is  that,  while 
the  late  fid  ministration  was  able  to  reduce  the  force 
by  7,000  men,  they  still  kept  up  the  rate  of  entry 
for  boys.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  dangerous  experiment  to 
interfere  with  a  system  which  had  worked  so  efficiently, 
and  provided  the  country  with  such  a  splendid  and 
trustworthy  body  of  men  as  our  bluejackets ;  and  it 
was,  moreover,  felt  also  that  to  reduce  them,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  immediately  wanted,  was  com¬ 
promising  to  the  efficiency  of  the  reserves.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  shows,  however, 
that  we  have  not  only  been  training  more  boys  than 
we  want,  but  that  more  harm  than  good  ia  the 
result,  or  rather  that,  while  the  good  is  problematical, 
the  evil  is  unmisttikeable.  Captain  Wilson,  who,  as  head 
of  the  training  system,  can  speak  from  experience,  says 
that  1,200  of  these  boys  who  have  completed  their 
training  were  always  waiting  in  the  dep6t  ships  doing 
nothing  but  evil.  “  All  our  ships  together  do  not  take 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  boys  who  leave  the  train¬ 
ing  ships  ;  the  remainder  are  cooped  up  in  harbour  ships 
learning  little  but  evil.  Some  1,600  boys  per  annum 
can  be  conveniently  and  advantageously  disposed  of  in 
the  ships  usually  kept  at  sea,  but  any  excess  of  that 
number  only  injures  the  sea  training  of  them  all.” 

Here,  then,  are  two  glaring  defects  which  abnndantly 
justify  Mr.  Lefevre  in  his  criticisms,  and  show  that  there 
is  ample  room  for  a  s^rching  investigation  into  the 
modern  methods  of  manning  the  Navy.  The  present 
system  is  very  rigid,  and,  good  though  it  undoubtedly 
is,  secures  the  benefits  it  seeks  at  a  great  cost  and  in  a 
cumbrous  fashion.  To  take  boys  and  train  them  speci¬ 
ally  for  the  service,  and  then  bind  them  at  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  rate  of  pay  for  ten  years,  has  many  advantages,  but 
the  disadvantages  are  obvious.  Chief  among  its  evils  is 
its  want  of  elasticity — ^its  want  of  adaptation  to  a  time 
of  peace  as  to  a  time  of  war.  Another  and  a  worse  evil 
is  that  it  frightens  away  merchant  seamen,  and  debars, 
as  it  has  debarred  most  effectually,  that  union  with 
the  merchant  service  which  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  every  way.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  under  the 
present  system,  a  seaman  is  guaranteed  his  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  and  that  the  cave 
taken  of  lives  in  health  and  in  illness  is  nowhere 
surpassed;  but  these  advantages  are  not  snffiotent  to 
prove  attractive  to  the  ordinary  run  of  good  sailors.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether,  looking  to  the  fact  that 
fighting-ships  are  less  numeroiis,  and  require  smaller 
crews  than  formerly,  and,  looking  also  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  event  of  war,  the  merchant  navy  would  be  used 
extensively,  some  more  definite  attempt  should  not  be 
made  to  introduce  a  common  training-school  for  both 
services,  in  place  of  the  isolated  efforts  which  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  By  modifying  the 
continnons  service  system  so  as  to  allow  a  man  to  leave 
the  service  at  the  end  of  a  cruise;  by  giving  him 
a  small  retaining  fee  so  as  to  have  a  hold  over  him 
in  case  of  war ;  and  so  found  the  nncleus  of  an  imr- 
portant  reserve ;  and,  by  providing  in  this  way  for  a 
free  enrrent  of  bond  fide  sailors  in  and  ont  of  the  Navy, 
it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  evils  now  complained  of 
would  vanish,  that  room  would  be  fonnd  for  the  loafers 
and  idlers  now  waiting  in  harbour  ships  for  employment, 
and  that  an  effective  reserve  would  be  established.  Bat 
the  question  is  one  which  wants  taking  up  systemati- 
oally,  and  we  note  Mr.  Lefievre’s  snggastion  and  careful 
speech  as  a  sensible  effort  in  the  direction  of  a  mueh- 
needed  reform. 
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has  made  a  full  and  complete  confession,  the  details  of  which, 
however,  he  is  unable  to  ^ve  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
police  have  declined  to  communicate  them  to  him.  lie  has 
also  heard  that  some  '‘fresh  discoveries’’  have  been  made 
which  “  it  is  not  deemed  prudent  to  publish  at  the  present 
juncture.”  The  air  of  reservation  about  this  is  very 
imposing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression 
which  of  course  it  was  not  intended  to  convey — that  ‘‘  Our 
Own  Correspondent  ”  could  tell  us  a  great  deal  more  if  he 
only  chose  to  do  so.  By  Wednesday,  however,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  make  what  are  known  as  “  most  interesting  revela¬ 
tions.”  Fish,  he  tells  us,  “  appears  penitent,”  and  “  over¬ 
pouring  ” — which  probably  means  “  overpowering  ” — “  remorse 
nas  set  in.”  He  goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  his  own  way,  how  two 
policemen  watch  Fish  ;  how  his  wife  has  been  to  see  him  ;  how 
she  took  her  child  with  her ;  how  the  unhappy  people  all  kissed 
one  another  j  how  Fish  cried ;  and  how  his  wife,  like  a  prac¬ 
tical  woman,  “  told  him  to  prepare  for  another  world,  and  said, 
‘  Don’t  think  anything  about  us — we  shall  be  provided  for.’  ” 
Then  follows  a  biography  of  Fish,  sketched  in  masterly  detail. 
We  are  told  how  the  nrute  was  a  Primitive  Methodist ;  how  it 
was  his  habit  “  to  say  little  to  those  whom  he  shaved  ” — a 
redeeming  point  in  an  otherwise  execrable  character;  how  he  had 
a  strange  fancy  for  loitering  about  in  slaughter-houses  how  on 
I  the  day  when  the  unhappy  child  was  buried  he  sat  at  his  street- 
door  and  smoked  his  pipe ;  how  he  used  a  razor  to  kill  the 
child,  and  then  so  far  forgot  all  ordinary  decency  as  to  shave 
his  customers  with  it ;  and  lastly,  how  “  it  is  known  ”  that  “  on 
one  occasion  he  hung  up  four  kittens  by  their  tails  until  death 
ensued.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  assiduity  which  has 
enabled  the  Daily  News'  Own  Correspondent  to  telegraph  these 
highly  improving  and  interesting  particulars  will  be  rewarded 
as  it  deserved.  Not  content,  however,  with  the  ordinary  current 
gossip  about  kittens  and  slaughter-houses,  and  long  clay  pipes, 
this  enterprising  gentleman  has,  it  would  seem,  actually  been 
able  to  “  interview  ”  Fish  himself,  or,  to  use  his  own  words, 
has  “had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  prisoner  in  his 
cell.”  The  wretched  man  was  “engaged  in  earnest  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.”  The  interests,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  world-wide  circulation  are  superior  to  even 
spiritual  considerations,  and  we  are  consequently  gratified  with 
tne  information  that  Fish  “  was  in  tears,  and  that  his  appearance 
was  one  of  great  dejection.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  it  was  that  the  authorities  of  the  gaol  so  far  forgot  their 
duty — if  indeed  the  whole  story  be  true — as  to  allow  a  reporter, 
note-book  in  hand,  to  burst  into  the  cell  of  a  prisoner  engaged 
in  religious  devotions  with  a  priest.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
contented  himself  with  peeping  in  through  the  keyhole,  a  feat 
of  which  reporters  are  occasionally  capable.  He  tells  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Fish  “  gladly  welcomes  advice  and  consolation  from 
every  source,”  thereby  gently  inviting  the  inference  that  he 
welcomed  advice  and  consolation  from  the  Special  Correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Daily  Neics.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
sort  of  advice  and  consolation  a  special  correspondent  of  a 
paper  with  a  world-wide  circulation  is  able  to  offer  to  a 
self-convicted  murderer.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that 
“  Our  Own  Correspondent  ”  takes  it  upon  himself  throughout 
to  assume  Fish’s  guilt.  In  this  respect  he  falls  short  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  TimeSj  which,  although  it  feels  bound  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  moral  and  improving  leading  article  upon  the 
occasion,  yet  takes  care  to  express  its  opinion  as  to  Fish’s  guilt 
very  guardedly.  “  The  discovery  of  the  head,”  says  the  TimeSf 
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MURDER. 

A  very  atrocious  and  abominable  crime  has  been  committed 
at  Blackburn.  The  Tiimt  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  “  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  on  record  of  a  violent  outburst  of 
depravity.”  The  phrase  is  laboured  but  not  altogether  inac¬ 
curate.  As  far  as  the  facts  of  the  case  are  at  present  ascer¬ 
tained,  it  seems  that  a  little  girl,  called  Emily  Holland,  was  a 
few  days  ago  missed  bv  her  parents.  Search  was  made  for  her 
in  vain.  A  few  days  later,  however,  mutilated  fragments  of  a 
child’s  body  were  discovered  in  different  places  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  town,  and  examination  of  them  left  no  doubt 
that  the  missing  child  had  been  the  victim  of  outrage  and 
murder.  The  children  who  were  last  in  her  company  told 
vague  stories  of  a  man  who  had  spoken  to  her  and  given 
her  a  penny  to  buy  some  tobacco,  and  one  or  two  tramps 
were  immediately  taken  up  on  suspicion,  the  police  con¬ 
sidering  that,  as  the  criminal  was  probably  a  tramp,  it  was 
their  duty,  Dogberry-like,  to  forthwith  “comprehend  all 
vagrom  men.”  Local  gossip,  however,  is  occasionally  accu¬ 
rate.  In  the  present  case,  a  barber  in  Blackburn,  called  Fish, 
a  man  of  notoriously  bad  character,  had  been,  from  the  very 
first,  suspected.  It  occurred  to  the  police  to  search  his  house, 
but  they  found  nothing.  Upon  second  thoughts,  it  occurred 
to  them  that  they  haa  better  repeat  the  search  with  dogs. 
They  accordingly  visited  the  premises  with  a  couple  of  hungry 
hounds,  one  a  water-spaniel,  and  the  other  a  half-bred  mongrel, 
partly  bloodhound  and  partly  bull-terrier.  We  are  asked  to 
oelieve  that  the  animals,  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  house, 
made  at  once  for  the  chimney.  A  chimney  is  an  ordinary 
hiding-place  with  the  lower  classes,  and  the  police,  if  they 
had  b  een  ordinarily  intelligent,  would  have  looked  there 
at  once  without  waiting  for  the  aid  of  the  dogs.  It  seems, 
however,  that  it  was  not  until  the  animals  began  smel¬ 
ling  about  the  chimney  that  the  police  looked  up  it, 
and  then  they  found  there,  as  might  have  heen  expected, 
the  missing  portions  of  the  child’s  body.  The  daily  papers, 
of  course,  go  into  ecstacies  over  this  marvellous  display  of 
canine  instinct.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  these  two  curs 
were  “  dumb  instruments  in  the  hands  of  an  avenging  Pro¬ 
vidence,”  or  something  of  the  sort.  In  the  face  of  nonsense 
of  this  kind,  it  is  a  duty  to  speak  plainly.  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  fact  of  a  dog  being  guided  by  his  nose  to  a 
piece  of  half-masted,  half-putrid  flesh  ;  indeed,  the  fact  is  one 
of  everyday  occurrence.  The  dogs  were  following  a  natural 
curiosity,  and  behaved  exactly  as  the  famous  Mr.  Stokes  be¬ 
haved  under  similar  circumstances.  If  the  finger  of  Providence 
really  guided  the  dumb  animals,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  it 
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happy,  free,  religious  Nationality — a  Nationality  not  only  the 
richest,  most  inventive,  most  productive  and  materialistic  the 
wcfrld  has  yet  known — but  compacted  indiasolubly,  and  out  of 
whose  ample  and  solid  bulk,  and  giving  purpose  and  finish  to 
it.  Conscience,  Morals,  and  all  the  Spiritual  attributes,  shall 
surely  arise,  like  spires  above  some  group  of  edifices,  firm*footed 
on  the  earth,  yet  scaling  space  and  heaven. 

.  N  0  more  considering  the  United  States  as  an  incident,  or  series 
of  incidents,  however  vast,  coming  accidentally  along  the  path 
of  time,  and  shaped  by  casual  emergencies  as  they  happen  to 
arise,  and  the  mei'e  result  of  modern  improvements,  vulgar  and 
lucky,  ahead  of  other  nations  and  times,  I  would  finally  plant, 
as  seeds,  these  thoughts  or  speculations  in  the  growth  of  our 
liepublic— that  it  is  the  deliberate  culmination  and  result  of 
all  the  Past — that  here  too,  as  in  all  departments  of  the 
Universe,  regular  laws  (slow  and  sure  in  acting,  slow  and  sure 
in  ripening),  have  controll’d  and  govern’d,  and  will  yet  control 
and  govern — and  that  these  laws  can  no  more  be  baffled  or 
steer’d  clear  of,  or  vitiated,  by  chance,  or  any  fortune  or 
opposition,  than  the  laws  of  winter  and  summer,  or  darkness 
and  light. 

The  old  theory  of  a  given  country  or  age,  or  people,  as  some¬ 
thing  isolated  and  standing  by  itself — something  which  only 
fulfils  its  luck,  eventful  or  uneventful — or  perhaps  some  meteor, 
brilliantly  flashing  on  the  background  or  foreground  of  Time — 

*  '  ,  as  a 


brilliantly  flashing  on  the  background  or  i 
is  indeed  no  longer  advanced  among  competent  minds, 
theory  for  History — has  been  supplanted  by  theories  far  wider 
and  higher.  .  .  .  The  development  of  a  Nation— of  the  Americim 
Republic,  for  instance,  with  all  its  episodes  of  peace  and  war — 
the  events  of  the  past,  and  the  facts  of  the  present — aye,  the 
entire  political  and  intellectual  processes  of  our  common  race — 
if  beheld  from  a  point  of  view  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
would  doubtless  eichibit  the  same  regularity  of  order  and  ex¬ 
actness,  and  the  same  plan  of  cause  and  efiect,  as  the  crops  in 
the  ground,  or  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars. 

Great  as  they  are,  therefore,  and  greater  far  to  be,  the  United 
States  too  are  but  a  series  of  steps  in  the  eternal  process  of 
creative  thought  And  here  is  to  my  mind  their  final  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  certain  perpetuity.  There  is  in  that  sublime  process,  in 
the  laws  of  the  Universe — and,  above  all,  in  the  moral  law — 
something  that  would  make  unsatisfactory,  and  even  vain  and 
contemptible,  all  the  triumphs  of  war,  the  gains  of  peace,  and 
the  proudest  worldly  grandeur  of  all  the  Nations  that  have 
I  ever  existed,  or  that  (ours  included)  now  exist,  except  that  we 
constantly  see,  through  all  their  worldly  career,  however 
struggling  and  blind  and  lame,  attempts  by  all  ages,  all 
peoples,  according  to  their  development,  to  reach,  to  press,  to 
progress  on,  and  farther  on,  to  more  and  more  advanced 
ideals. 

The  glory  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  be,  that,  emerging  in  the  light  of  the  Modern 
and  the  splendor  of  Science,  and  solidly  based  on  the  Past,  it 
is  to  cheerfully  range  itself,  and  its  politics  are  henceforth  to 
come  under  those  universal  laws,  ana  embody  them  and  carry 
them  out  to  serve  them.  .  .  .  And  as  only  that  individual 
becomes  truly  great  who  understands  well  that  (while  com¬ 
plete  in  himsel?  in  a  certain  sense)  he  is  but  a  part  of  the 
divine,  eternal  scheme,  and  whose  special  life  and  laws  are 
adjusted  to  move  in  harmonious  relations  with  the  general  laws 
of  Nature,  and  especially  with  the  moral  law,  the  deepest  and 
highest  of  all,  and  the  last  vitality  of  Man  or  State — so  those 
Nations,  and  so  the  United  States,  may  only  become  the  greats 
est  and  the  most  continuous,  by  understanding  well  their 
harmonious  relations  with  entire  Humanity  and  History,  and 
all  their  laws  and  progress,  and  sublimed  with  the  creative 
thought  of  Deity,  through  all  time,  past,  present,  and  future. 
Thus  will  they  expand  to  the  amplitude  of  their  destiny,  and 
become  splendid  illustrations  and  culminating  parts  of  the 
Kosmos,  and  of  Civilisation. 

Are  not  these — or  something  like  these — the  simple,  peren¬ 
nial  Truths  now  presented  to  the  Future  of  the  United  States, 
out  of  all  its  Past,  of  war  and  peace  ?  Has  not  the  time  come 
for  working  them  in  the  tissue  of  the  coming  History  and 
Politics  of  the  States  ?  And  (as  gold  and  silver  are  cast  into 
small  coin)  are  not,  for  their  elucidation,  entirely  new  classes 
of  men,  uncommitted  to  the  past,  fusing  The  Whole  Country,  * 
adjusted  to  its  conditions,  present  and  to  come,  imperatively 
required,  Seaboard  and  Interior,  North  and  South  P  and  must 
not  such  classes  begin  to  arise,  and  be  emblematic  of  our  New 
Politics  and  our  real  nationality  P 
Now,  and  henceforth,  and  out  of  the  conditions,  the  results 
of  the  War,  of  all  the  experiences  of  the  past— demanding  to 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Our  Nation’s  ending  Century,  thus  far — even  with  the  great 
struggle  of  1861-(j5 — I  do  not  so  much  call  the  History  of  the 
United  States.  Rather,  our  preparation,  or  preface.  As  the 
chief  and  permanent  result  of  those  four  years,  and  the  signal 
triumph  of  Nationalism  at  the  end  of  them,  we  now  commence 
that  History  of  the  United  States,  which,  grandly  developing, 
exfoliating,  stretching  through  the  future,  is  yet  to  be  enacted, 
and  is  only  to  be  really  written  hundreds  of  years  hence. 

And  of  the  events  of  that  Future — as  well  as  the  Present 
and  the  Past,  or  war  or  peace — have  they  been,  and  will  they 
continue  to  be  (does  any  one  suppose  P),  a  series  of  accidents, 
depending  on  either  good  luck  or  bad  luck,  as  may  chance  to 
turn  out  ?  Riither,  is  there  not,  behind  all,  some  vast  average, 
sufficiently  definite,  uniform  and  unswervable  Purpose,  in  the 
development  of  America  (may  I  not  say  divine  purpose  P  only 
all  is  divine  purpose),  which  pursues  its  own  will,  maybe  un¬ 
conscious  of  itself — of  which  the  puerilities  often  called  history, 
are  merely  crude  and  temporary  emanations,  rather  than  in¬ 
fluences  or  causes  P  and  of  which  the  justification  is  only  to 
be  look’d  for  in  the  formulations  of  centuries  to  come  P 

Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  the  Philosophy  of  American 
History  and  Politics  P  And  if  so — what  is  it  ?  .  .  .  Wise 
men  say  there  are  two  sets  of  wills  to  Nations  and  to  persons — 
one  set  that  acts  and  works  from  explainable  motives — from 
teaching,  intelligence,  judgment,  circumstance,  caprice,  emula¬ 
tion,  greed,  &c. — and  then  another  set,  perhaps  deep,  hidden, 
unsuspected,  yet  often  more  potent  than  the  first,  refusing  to 
be  wgued  with,  rising  as  it  were  out  of  abysses,  resistlessly 
urging  on  speakers,  doers,  communities.  Nations,  unwitting  to 
themselves — the  poet  to  his  fieriest  words — the  Race  to  pur¬ 
sue  its  loftiest  iueal.  .  .  .  Indeed  the  paradox  of  a  Nation’s 
life  and  career,  with  all  its  wondrous  contradictions,  can  pro¬ 
bably  only  be  explain’d  from  these  two  wills,  sometimes  con¬ 
flicting,  each  operating  in  its  sphere,  combining  in  races  or 
in  persons,  and  producing  strangest  results. 

Let  us  hope  there  is  (indeed,  can  there  be  any  doubt  there 
18?)  this  great,  unconscious  and  abysmic  second  will  also, 
running  through  the  average  Nationality  and  career  of  America. 
Let  us  hope  that  amid  all  the  dangers  and  defections  of  the 
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again  the  impression  of  coolness  and  distance  is  blemished  by 
the  figure  or  a  woman  sitting  among  the  grass,  who  seems 
made  of  the  lightest  possible  gauze.  The  painter’s  most 
striking  work,  however,  is  Japannerie,”  a  lady  in  Japanese 
costume,  composed  of  the  most  dariug  and  discordant  com¬ 
bination  of  yellows,  reds,  and  greens.  The  effect  is  as  hideous 
as  the  execution  is  woolly. 

Another  effect  in  which  some  of  the  Intransigentes  ”  delight 
seems  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  white  can  be  resolved 
into  the  prismatic  colours.  Consec^uently,  whenever  they  have 
a  white  or  oven  a  flesh-coloured  object  to  reproduce  they  paint 
it  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  IVL  Renoir  exhibits  a 
portrait  of  an  old  man,  whose  hair,  by  the  judicious  carrying 
out  of  this  principle,  appears  absolutely  green ;  many  artists 
produce  women  in  dresses  which  are  supposed  to  be  white,  and 
which  are  represented  as  horribly  prismatic ;  and  there  is  cme 
picture  of  a  naked  model  which,  in  its  ugly  form  and  dirty 
many-hued  colour,  is  alike  horrible  and  shocking.  The  form 
may  be  true  to  nature — in  that  case  the  painter  should  have 
chosen  a  better  model;  of  the  colour  happily  no  human  being 
has  ever  seen  the  like. 

It  is  startling  to  find  such  good  work  as  that  of  MM.  Lepic, 
Legros,  and  Caillebotte  associated  with  the  intolerable  mon¬ 
strosities  which  are  the  result,  we  fear,  of  affectation  rather 
than  of  madness.  M.  Lepic’s  feeling  for  landscape  is  somewhat 
stem,  but  it  has  always  unusually  fine  qualities.  Perhim 
among  many  pictures  which  are  good,  his  best  effort  is  Le 
Beaupr^,”  the  bowsprit  of  a  vessel  protruding  in  the  foreground 
among  gnarled  stumps  of  wood,  with  a  middle  distance  of  sea, 
broken  by  buoys,  and  beyond  that  a  village  on  the  shore.  The 
effect  of  atmosphere  in  this  is  surprisingly  true.  M.  Legros’a 
etchings,  especially  those  in  dry  paint,  are  better  than  his  few 
coloured  contributions.  He  shows  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Carlyle ; 
the  head  is  fine,  but  unfortunately  it  has  no  kind  of  likeness  to 
the  subject  of  the  portrait  This  may  possibly  be  the  result 
of  the  “  Intransigentes  ”  theories.  They  perhaps  think  that 
both  their  portraits  and  their  landscapes  should  assert  a  superi¬ 
ority  to  nature  by  being  as  unlike  it  as  possible. 

M.  Caillebotte’s  contributions,  which  treat  of  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  aspects  of  life,  are  marvellously  clever  and  careful ;  they 
are  indeed  almost  over-careful,  and  thus  offer  a  pleasant  relief 
to  much  that  is  seen  in  the  same  gallery.  But  tne  perspective 
in  some  cases,  and  notably  in  that  of  a  young  man  playing  the 
piano,  is  hopelessly  wrong. 

M.  Deguy  has  devoted  bis  art,  such  as  it  is,  principally  to 
the  illustration  of  ballet-girls  and  washerwomen.  He  has  a 
firm  and  sweeping  touch  which  might  do  good  service  with 
better  subjects. 

Judged  as  a  whole,  the  exhibition  is  a  lamentable  example 
of  the  charlatan  spirit  which  threatens  to  prevail  among  artists 
of  all  countries.  Some  methods  and  tricks  of  the  old  school 
may  well  be  put  away  and  done  with,  but  let  us  hope  that 
their  place  may  not  be  filled  by  the  childish  extravagances 
which  seem  good  to  the  eyes  of  the  “  Group  of  Artists.” 


be  rigidly  construed  with  reference  to  the  whole  Union,  not 
for  a  week  or  year,  but  immense  cycles  of  time,  come  crowding 
■od  gathering  in  presence  of  America,  like  veil’d  giants,  origi- 
■aL  native,  larger  questions,  possibilities,  problems,  than  ever 
before.  To-day,  1  say,  the  evolution  of  The  United  States 
(S^tb,  and  Atlantic  ^aboard,  and  especially  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  and  the  Pacific  slope),  coincident  with  these 
thoughts  and  problems,  and  their  own  vitality  and  amplitude, 
and  winding  steadily  along  through  the  unseen  vistas  of  the 
future,  affords  the  greatest  moral  and  political  work  in  all  the 
so-far  process  of  Humanity.  And  fortunately,  to-day,  after 
the  experiments  and  warnings  of  a  hundred  years,  we  can  pause 
and  consider  and  provide  for  these  problems,  under  more  pro¬ 
pitious  circumstances,  and  new  and  native  lights,  and  precious 
even  if  costly  exjperiences — with  more  political  and  material 
advantages  to  ulumine  and  solve  them — than  were  ever 
hitherto  possess’d  by  a  Nation. 

Yes :  The  summing-up  of  the  tremendous  moral  and  military 
perturbations  of  18Cl-’6o,  and  their  results — and  indeed  of  the 
entire  hundred  years  of  the  past  of  our  National  experiment, 
from  its  inchoate  movement  down  to  the  present  day 
n775-187C) — isj  that  thejr  all  now  launch  The  United  States 
fairly  forth,  consistently  with  the  entirety  of  Civilisation  and 
Humanitv,  and  in  main  sort  the  representative  of  them,  leading 
the  van,  leading  the  fleet  of  the  Modem  and  Democratic,  on 
the  seas  and  voyages  of  the  Future. 

And  the  real  History  of  the  United  States — starting  from 
that  great*  convulsive  struggle  for  Unity,  triumphantly 
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eluded,  and  the  South  victorious,  after  all~is  only  to  be  written 
at  the  remove  of  hundreds,  perhaps  a  thousand  years  hence. 

Walt  Whitman. 


AN  ODD  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

There  is  an  exhibition  of  paintings  and  etchings  now  dis¬ 
played  in  Paris  which  commands  attention  more  by  its  strange¬ 
ness  than  its  merits.  It  announces  itself  as  a  collection  of 
pictures  made  by  a  group  of  artists,”  and  with  this  title, 
affected  as  it  is,  one  would  not  perhaps  quarrel  if  there  were 
anything  like  a  common  aim  among  the  artists  who  compose 
the  **  group.”  But  the  avowed  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to 
impose  a  new  school  of  art  upon  the  public  taste  ;  and  between 
such  skilled  draughtsmen  and  painters  as  MM.  Legros  and 
Lepic,  and  the  painters  who  choose  to  overthrow  every  recog¬ 
nise  rule  of  art  in  favour  of  their  own  theory,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  similarity.  Of  the  productions  of  this  new 
school  one  can  only  imaji^iDe  that  the  painters’  brushes  have 
been  endowed  with  an  insane  and  epidemic  life,  and  have  over¬ 
mastered  their  wielders  with  the  strength  of  insanity.  These 
victims  of  an  unlucky  disease,  who  are  known  by  me  names  of 

Impressionists,”  “  Sensationalists,”  Intransigentes,”  and 

Painters  independent  of  Rules,”  appear  to  be  afflicted  with 
two  theories.  One  of  these  is  that,  if  a  man  with  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  how  colour  is  applied  to  canvas  goes  out  into  the 
fields  or  woods  and  daubs  down  some  combination  of  paints 
which  may  to  an  intent  observer  suggest  the  kind  of 
light  whicli  it  is  desired  to  reproduce,  he  will  have  produced 
a  tine  picture.  By  carefully  looking  into  the  effects  produced 
upon  tnis  plan  one  can  no  doubt  determine  pretty  accurately 
whether  the  so-called  picture  is  meant  to  represent  the  effect 
of  morning,  noon,  or  evening.  But  the  things  from  which  these 
impressions  have  to  be  derived  are  the  mere  humid  dashing 
down  of  colours  which  a  painter  might  make  up  for  a 
complete  study  executed  within  closed  walls,  but  which  he 
never  ought  to  offer  to  a  spectator  as  a  picture.  They  are  mere 
jottings,  as  incoherent  as  those  which  might  be  found  in  the 
note-book  of  a  writer  who  had  collected  certain  statements  for 
the  purpose  of  an  article.  The  artists,  as  they  call  themselves, 
of  this  school  have  evidently  said  to  themselves,  “  By  mixing 
such  and  such  colours  together,  and  splashing  them  on  to  our 
canvases,  wo  can  indicate  what  kind  of  place  and  what  sort  of 
light  we  wish  to  represent;  and  what  more  is  wanted  ?  ”  An 
actor  who  had  to  play  Cassio’s  drunken  scene  might  just  as 
well  say,  If  I  come  on  to  the  stage  with  a  stagger  and  a  hiccup, 
the  audience  will  see  that  I  mean  to  appear  intoxicated,  and 
what  more  need  I  do?” 

This  singular  theory  of  the  ‘‘Impressionists”  leads  some¬ 
times  to  results  which  are  literally  appalling,  as  in  the  “  Effet 
d’Autoinue  ”  of  M.  Claude  Monet.  Careful  observation  and 
reflection  induce  us  to  think  this  picture  is  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  kind  of  gondola  coming  down  a  stream  bordered  by 
autumn  foliage;  but  of  what  may  or  may  notfbe  the  autumn 
foliage  the  closest  study  can  make  nothing  but  an  ill-managed 
display  of  firew’orks,  in  which  ail  the  effects  have,  by  the  care- 
lemnese  of  the  man  in  charge,', been  let  off  together  in  a  tempest  of 
hideously  coloured  smoke  and  flame.  The  same  painter  ex¬ 
hibits  “La  Promenade,”  in  which  there  is  an  undoubtedly 
clever  effect  of  airiness  and  breeze,  but  in  which  the  figure  of 
the  woman  seen  on  a  hill  against  the  sky  is  of  exactly  the  same 
taxture  as  that  of  the  clouds ;  and  “  La  Prairie,”  in  which 


FOR  VORTEX  AND  THE  EMPRESS 


For  many  years  we  plodded  on 

Beneath  the  Heads  of  Church  and  State, 
God  and  the  Queen,  twin  suns  in  heaven. 
Who  got  there  by  a  sort  of  fate. 


And,  though  we  rather  thought  them  dummies. 
Yet,  since  the  thing  was  undefined, 

From  cosy  Use,  and  Laissez-aller, 

And  Auld-lang-syne,  we  didn’t  mind. 


But  lo  !  the  Alchymic  Son  of  Shem 
Has  changed  the  fond  vague  name  of  Queen, 
That  Brahmins,  when  we  bully  them. 

May  know  exactly  what  we  mean. 

Then  why  not  change  the  Name  of  God, 

And  call  it — for  one  hates  a  sham — 

Vortex,  or  Vril,  or  Psychic  Force, 

Or  Shah-in-Shah,  or  Alkaram. 


Moral. 

Where  Angels  fear,  fools  rush.  In  Dizzy  mood, 
Well-wishers,  meddling,  let  not  well  alone. 
Faith  is  believing  things  not  understood ; 

And  explanation  undermines  a  Thrmie. 
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UTEEATURE. 

SIR  HORACE  MANN  AT  FLORENCE. 

Mann  cntd  Manner*  at  the  Court  of  Florence.  By  Dr.  Doran, 
F.S.A.  London  :  Bentley  and  Son« 


bribed  anybody,  to  bribe  the  Duke’s  secretary — as,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Duke  had  already  a  magnificent 
supply  of  such  ornaments  ;  and,  in  the  next,  would  be 
certein  to  see  somebody  with  knowledge  enough  of  old 
plate  to  detect  the  lie.  English  travellers  seem  not  to 
have  been  more  remarkable  in  Mann’s  days  for  the 


We  confess  that  we  expected  more  from  these  volumes  quietness  and  propriety  of  their  costume  than  some  of 
than  can  be  found  in  them.  A  diplomatic  experience  of  them  are  in  our  own.  “They  go  about,’’  he  writes, 


half  a  century  in  a  foreign  capital  might  have  yielded 
better  fruit  thau  a  record  of  local  gossip  and  aristocratic 
amours.  From  1738  to  1786  Sir  Horace  Mann  occupied 
the  post  of  English  representative  at  the  Court  of 
Florence  ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  these  letters 
of  his  to  Horace  Walpole — a  correspondence  extending 
over  nearly  half  a  century — there  was  little  or  nothing 


with  their  jemmy  frocks  and  frightful  staring  hats, 
and  exhibit  themselves  for  brutes  everywhere.’’  The 
notion  that  being  in  foreign  parts  justifies  a  man  in 
wearing  a  costume  which  is  neither  that  of  his  own 
country  nor  that  of  the  country  in  which  he  is 
travelling,  is  no  invention  of  the  age  when  all  the 
world  goes  to  Italy  and  the  Alps,  but  dates  from  the 


which  he  thought  worth  noticing  or  writing  about  out-  time  when  Continental  journeys  were  the  luxury  of  tho 
side  the  social  circle  in  which,  as  host  or  guest,  he  played  select  few.  However,  any  Englishman  decently  ac- 
one  of  the  chief  parts.  The  time,  no  doubt,  was  not  in-  credited  was  sure  of  a  courteous  welcome  from  Ma^, 
spiring.  It  was  the  day  of  small  things  and  small  men  when  the  stranger  was  presentable  in  Florentine 
for  Italy.  An  age  without  freedom,  without  public  life,  circles,  the  welcome  was  very  cordial, 
without  anything  great  in  art  or  literature,  is  not  the  one  subject  is  more  often  referred  to  by  Mann  than 

to  offer  materials  for  books  like  the  ‘  Greville  Memoirs ’or  tb©  customs  of  married  life  which  were  prevalent  in 
the  ‘  Ricordi  ’  of  Massimo  d’Azeglio.  Still,  to  a  mind  of  Florence  at  the  time,  and  on  no  point  does  he  seem 
a  different  sort  from  Mann’s,  even  the  eighteenth  century  h)  have  been  more  struck  by  the  contrast  between  his 
in  Italy  might  have  suggested  something  of  wider  ©Id  and  his  new  home.  The  relations  of  husband  and 
interest,  something  which  would  help  to  give  us  a  clearer  wife  are  illustrated  by  constant  reference  to  the  ChroniquB 
and  more  intelligible  picture  of  that  long  and  monotonous  scandcUeuse  o£  the  day,  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  Italian  freedom  duties  of  the  too  famous  Cicisbeo  fully  set  forth.  It 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  its  resurrection  in  this,  appears  from  Mann’s  letters  and  from  tho  editor’s  com* 
The  fault,  however,  lies  in  Mann,  or  in  our  own  too  ments  that  there  were  three  species  of  this  interesting 
great  expectations,  not  in  the  editor.  Dr.  Doran  rightly  genus :  “  The  honorary,  the  actual  cavaliere  serventa, 
entitles  his  book  ‘  Manners  at  the  Court  of  Florence.*  I'be  lover.’’  In  many  cases,  when  two  parties^  were 
Whatever  interest  and  value  the  letters  possess  is  due  about  to  marry,  the  Cicisbeo  who  was  to  devote  himself 
to  the  light  they  throw  on  social  life  in  the  best  circles  f©  tbe  lady  in  the  future  was  settled  beforehand,  and 
of  that  cily ;  and  Mann  had  certainly  a  gift  for  such  bis  name  and  duties  inscribed  in  the  marriage  contract* 
sketches.  Of  an  easy,  amiable  temper,  not  troubled  **  1*1  ©•  week  after  marriage,”  we  read,  “  she  was  never 
with  too  many  scruples  or  convictions,  open  hearted,  seen  abroad  with  her  husband  or  without  her  Cicisbeo. 
hospitable,  and  polite,  he  was  just  the  man  to  please  in  Husband  and  wife  dined  together  invariably  ;  the  pre- 
a  society  whose  highest  virtue  was  bonhomie.  Florence  sence  of  the  Cicisbeo  would  then  have  been  an  ana- 
pleased  him  no  less,  and  though  he  now  and  then  bursts  chronism.  But  the  faithful  cavaliere  servente  presented 
out  into  an  invective  against  the  meanness  of  the  men  himself  when  the  lady  had  shaken  off*  sleep  and  her 
around  him,  yet  the  fits  of  Puritanic  rigour  are  rare,  husband  gone  on  the  service  of  Cicisbeoship  to  some 
His  Saxon  earnestness  yields  gradually  to  the  charms  of  ©ther  man’s  wife.”  He  hands  her  chocolate  and  slippers. 


that  facile  life  which  proves  so  powerful  a  solvent  of  accompanies  her  to  walk,  drive,  or  make  calls,  helps  hw 
the  prejudices,  and  not  seldom  of  the  virtues,  of  to  entertain  friends,  runs  errands,  fetches  and  carries,  is 
Northerners.  ready  for  any  service,  and,  when  the  lady  is  inclined  for 

English  visitors  in  Florence  had  reason  to  congratu*  ^  conversation  with  some  other  male  friend,  promptly 
late  themselves  on  the  presence  of  such  a  Minister.  He  ©'i^d  discreetly  withdraws.  Assuredly,  this  is  not  the 
seems  to  have  done  everything  in  his  power  to  make  sentiment  of  the  days  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  of  the 
their  stay  agi*eeable,  whatever  observations  he  may  Buondelmonte  !  Mann,  however,  after  twenty-five 
make  on  them  behind  their  backs,  or  in  his  letters  to  residence  in  Italy,  finds  it  quite  natural.  “  This  point, 
Walpole.  His  remarks,  which  give  one  a  lively  picture  be  says,  speaking  of  married  Hfe,  “  is  better  understood 
of  the  social  duties  of  a  Minister,  are  full  of  amusing  abroad.  Less  is  expected  of  the  conjugal  state,  and 
illustrations  of  his  own  character  too.  Referring  to  a  consequently  the  duties  of  it,  which  naturally  produce 
common  acquaintance^  he  writes  to  his  friend :  “  Spence,  aversion,  are  more  easily  fulfilled.”  The  duties  of  the 
I  take  it,  will  always  be  a  Fellow  of  a  College,  that  is,  wedded  state,  in  Mann’s  eyes,  are  that  husband  and  wife 
with  all  their  classical  learning,  extreme  tiresome,  shall  go  wherever  their  own  sweet  will  may  lead  them. 
It  is  a  character  extreme  difficult,  I  have  observed,  to  **  One  English  traveller,”  he  grumbles,  “  frequently  dis- 
be  laid  aside.  How  few  people  there  are,”  he  adds,  turbs  the  whole  harmony  of  Cicisbeoship.  ’  Should 
“  we  can  bear  to  be  locked  up  with  !  ”  The  gentlemen  I'he  Cicisbeo  wish  himself  to  marry,  ho  did  not  find  it 
of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  come  in  for  a  always  an  easy  matter.  Writing  to  Walpole  of  the 
share  of  his  courtesies  and  his  criticisms.  He  quotes  a  wedding  of  a  young  Florentine,  Mann  says: 
letter  written  to  him  by  Admiral  Matthews,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  a  present  of  some  cheeses,  which  shows 
that,  faulty  as  Mann’s  orthography  and  syntax  might 
be,  the  Admiral’s  were  much  worse.  The  gallant  sailor 
writes :  “  I’m  much  oblig’d  to  you  for  your  kinde 
present ;  the  sweetmeats  is  good  :  so  sayes  sume  of  my 
Gentlem*^  is  y®  cheeses  ;  but  its  to  good  for  me.  I  love 
nothing  after  the  French  fashion.”.  Well  may  Mann 


Your  friend  Madame  Albizzi,  who  is  his  Cicisbeo,  made  him  break 
off  two  matches  before,  and,  not  succeeding  so  well  in  this,  is  gono 
into  the  country  upon  a  promise  that  she  sliall  have  all  his  attea> 
tions  a  week  after  tho  marriage.  It  is  now  the  fashion  for  the 
Cicisbeo  to  wink  at  the  lover’s  marrying,  upon  promise  of  return  a 
few  days  later. 

In  fact,  the  only  woman  with  whom  a  man  was  ex¬ 
pected  not  to  spend  his  time  was  his  wife.  The  Floren- 


remark :  “  The  next  age,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  produce  tine  practice  reminds  us  of  a  tale,  told  we  think  by 
more  genteel  porpusses.”  Mann  certainly  takes  no  Chamfort,  of  a  married  man  accustomed  for  many  years 
pains  to  represent  himself  as  a  pattern  of  integrity  or  of  to  attend  upon  a  lady  not  his  wife.  At  last  his  wife 
delicacy.  Walpole,  it  appears,  had  presented  him  with  died.  “Now,”  said  a  friend,  “of  course  you  will  marry 
a  handsome  coffee-pot,  and  the  gift  Mann  was  not  Madame  C.”  “  Mais,”  was  the  reply,  “  ou  est-ce  done  que 
ashamed  to  sell  to  the  Admiral.  He  had  previously  in-  je  dois  passer  mes  soirees  ?  ” 

tended  to  send  it  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  the  These  vices,  if  practices  so  abject  deserve  a  name  with 
story  that  it  was  a  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  the  hope  of  which  some  notion  of  energy  is  apt  to  be  associated, 
getting  his  salary  raised ;  but  Walpole,  to  whom  he  were  limited,  we  are  told,  to  the  nobility.  The  middle 
frankly  confided  the  whole  scheme,  urgfed  him,  if  he  class  and  the  poor  had  to  work,  and  they  remained,  and 


II 
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here  we  become  aware  that  these  records  mount  up  to  more  than 
2,000  years  before  Christ,  surpassing  the  antiquity  of  Hellas  and 
equalling  that  of  Israel. 

All  these  discoveries  may  wear  a  primd  facie  aspect  of 
probability  in  Friesland.  Elsewhere,  we  should  hope, 
the  only  sentiment  they  will  excite  will  be  one  of  con¬ 
temptuous  amazement,  mingled  with  some  slight  curi¬ 
osity  as  to  the  machinery  which  the  fabricator  may 
have  chosen  to  employ.  The  story  rests,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  veracity  of  “  C.  Over  de  Linden,  chief 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  dockyard  at  the  Helder,’* 
who  “  possesses  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  which  has 
been  inherited  and  preserved  in  his  family  from  time 
immemorial.”  No  confirmation  of  this  latter  statement 
is  furnished  from  any  documentary  source,  and  Mr.  Over 
. . .  ‘  '  heard 


remain  to  this  day,  strangers  to  the  pursuits  in  which 
gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure  are  tempted  to  fill  their 
days.  In  fact,  the  gilded  youth  of  Florence  had  some 
excuse.  What  on  earth  were  they  to  do  with  the  twelve 
hours  ?  Political  life  was  closed  to  them.  Commerce 
was  little  developed ;  and  besides,  commerce  was  the  affair 
of  the  middle  class,  not  of  the  nobility.  Warand  diplo¬ 
macy  could  never  be  a  serious  business  in  a  petty  state 
like  Tuscany.  The  times  were  the  last  from  which  lite¬ 
rary  or  artistic  inspiration  could  be  looked  for.  Idle  and 
sociable,  without  ambition  or  anything  to  call  it  forth, 
too  proud  to  earn  a  living,  and  too  poor,  half  of  them,  to 
found  a  family  of  their  own,  the  Florentine  nobility  did 
not  form  a  society  in  which  a  rigid  virtue  is  likely  to  be 
common.  At  the  present  time  there  are  names  among 
the  Tuscan  aristocracy  distinguished  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  in  literature,  in  agriculture,  in  commerce. 
More  and  more,  as  freedom  and  its  duties  are  better 
understood,  it  has  become  honourable  to  work  and  dis¬ 
reputable  to  be  idle.  Italy  has  much  to  learn  still  in  this 
respect,  but  she  is  learning  in  a  good  school.  It  is  one 
among  the  many  benefits  of  free  institutions  that  they 
give  men  of  leisure,  who  in  a  highly  civilised  community 
are  a  numerous  and  growing  class,  something  useful  to 
set  their  hands  to.  Public  morals  in  Italy  may  not  be 
immaculate,  but  the  repulsive  features  which  constantly 
meet  us  in  Mann’s  letters  are  unknown  at  the  present  day; 
the  old  manliness,  which  slept  for  two  centuries  in  the 
Italian  character,  has  been  awakened.  The  stronger 
virtues  which  have  been  added  to  the  winning  qualities 
in  which  the  Italian  nature  has  always  been  so  rich,  are 
mainly  due  to  the  political  movement  of  the  last  three 
generations.' 

The  book  is  full  of  amusing  gossip,  and  it  is  one 
which,  from  its  fragmentary  character,  it  is  hard  to  do 
full  justice  to  in  an  article.  We  think  its  value  would 
have  been  greater  had  Dr.  Doran  given  us  more  matter 
of  his  own  and  not  confined  himself  so  exclusively  to  the 
position  of  editor.  Letters  like  Mann’s  furnish  admirable 
texts  for  short  historical  notices,  and  we  only  regret  that 
such  notices  are  not  more  frequent.  The  correspondence, 
it  seems  to  us,  might  have  been  made  an  excellent 

f’roundwoi  k  for  a  narrative  of  the  social  condition  of 
taly  in  the  last  century.  However,  we  are  thankful  to 
Dr.  Doran  for  what  ho  has  given  us.  There  are  not 
many  books,  to  vary  Mann’s  saying,  that  one  can  bear 
to  be  locked  up  with ;  these  volumes,  and  a  few  more 
like  them,  w'ould  certainly  help  to  make  a  short  imprison¬ 
ment  pass  agreeably. 


de  Linden  himself  does  not  profess  to  have  seen  or 
of  the  manuscript  until  1848,  when  it  was  delivered  over 
to  him  by  a  married  aunt,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
been  addicted  to  hoaxing.  In  fact,  however,  we  have  at 
present  no  evidence  for  the  good  lady’s  existence  beyond 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Over  de  Linden,  and  no  proof  of 
the  existence  even  of  the  MS.  until  the  undefined  period 
when  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  E.  Verwijs,  who, 
with  no  extraordinary  exercise  of  philological  acumen, 
recognised  the  language  as  Frisian,  and  sagaciously 
opined  “  that  it  might  be  of  great  importance,  provided 
it  was  not  supposititious,  and  invented  for  some  decep¬ 
tive  object,  which  he  feared.”  These  fears  were  allayed 
by  the  remarkable  discovery  of  Dr.  Ottema,  to  whom 
the  MS.  was  next  submitted,  that  it  could  not  but 
belong  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  inas¬ 
much  as  “  it  is  written  with  clear  black  letters  between 
fine  lines  carefully  traced  with  lead.”  As  if  black 
letters  and  black  lead  were  unknown  in  the  nineteenth 
century !  Some  sceptics  might  even  conjecture  that 
the  blacker  the  writing,  the  more  recent  the  MS.  was 
likely  to  be.  A  modern  scribe  is  under  no  legal  or 
moral  obligation  to  put  iron  into  his  ink,  though  Dr. 
Ottema  seems  to  think  so. 

The  subject  of  the  romance  itself  is  the  history  of  the 
Frisians,  who  were,  it  seems,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  submerged  island  Atlantis,  erroneously  located  by 
Plato  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  but  which  now 
appears  to  have  been  “  land  stretching  far  out  to  the 
west  of  Jutland,  of  which  Heligoland  and  the  islands  of 
North  Friesland  are  the  last  barren  remnants.”  The 
submersion  of  Atlantis,  or  Atland,  occurred  in  2193  B.c. 
The  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  nevertheless  remained  un¬ 
broken,  and  they  still  achieved  a  number  of  remarkable 
exploits,  such  as  teaching  the  Greeks  their  Dutch 
alphabet,  as  the  resemblance  of  the  Greek  and  Frisian 
letters  plainly  attests  to  this  day.  Minerva,  indeed, 
was  a  Frisian ;  so  was  Calypso ;  so  was  Minos  ;  a  state¬ 
ment  which  Dr.  Ottema  deems  worthy  of  all  accept¬ 
ance,  if  only  we  are  careful  not  to  confound  “Minno, 
who  imparted  to  the  Cret&,us  an  Asagaboek,”  with  “the 
later  Minos,  the  contemporary  of  -^geus  and  Theseus, 
who  appears  in  the  Athenian  fables.”  In  a  similarly 
judicious  spirit  he  remarks  that,  although  it  certainly  is 
hard  to  believe  that  “  Min-erva  landed  with  the  fleet  of 
Jon  (otherwise  Ionia)  at  the  head  of  a  colony  in  Attica,” 
this  circumstance  is  still  “  much  less  improbable  than 
the  birth  of  Min-erva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  by  a 
blow  from  the  axe  of  Hephaestus.”  It  is  consequently 
but  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Frisians  may  have 
established  a  colony  in  the  Punjab  in  1551  B.c.,  and, 
after  this,  who  can  wonder  at  anything  ? 

Our  readers  will  have  had  enough  by  this  time,  and 
will  spare  us  any  detail  of  the  laws  and  religious  notions 
of  the  Frisians,  according  to  this  veracious  authority. 
It  will  suffice  to  state  that  they  do  not  materially  differ 
from  those  of  other  Utopias,  except  for  an  obvious  bias 
against  priestcraft,  by  which  the  writer  seems  to  mean 
Catholicism.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  work  has 
been  composed  since  the  revival  of  the  national  spirit 
in  Holland,  after  the  French  occupation,  and  that 
the  author’s  original  purpose  was  to  inveigh  against 
foreign  fashions  and  influences,  and  to  remind  his 
countrymen  that  they  too  possessed  an  ancient  and 
glorious  history.  He  cannot  at  first  have  intended  to 


A  FRISIAN  TALE  OF  A  TUB. 

Thr  Oera  Linda  Hook,  from  a  Manuscript  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  The  original  Frisian  Text  as  verified  by  Dr.  J.  O. 
Ottema,  aecoinpanit'd  by  an  English  Version  of  Dr.  Ottema’s 
Dutch  Translation.  Dy  W.  R.  .Sandbxch.  Djndon  :  Trubner 
and  Co. 

It  is  impossible  to  controvert  Dr.  Ottema’s  dictum 
that  the  contents  of  the  singular  production  he  has 
“verified”  “are  in  all  respects  new.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  wo  were  acquainted  with 
before.”  Nor  can  we  dispute  his  further  nronosition 
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be  taken  seriously ;  he  may  have  been  tempted  by 
success  into  converting  a  harmless  joke  into  an  elaborate 
deception ;  or  he  may  be  dead,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Solomon  Spalding,  his  manuscript  may  have  been  con¬ 
verted  after  his  decease  to  purposes  of  which  he  never 
dreamed.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  of  its  having 
actually  excited  a  literary  controversy  in  Holland  says 
vastly  more  for  Dutch  patriotism  than  for  Dutch  common 
sense.  As  a  literary  composition  it  is  entitled  to  praise ; 
the  language  is  simple,  concise,  and  dignified  to  a  degree 
very  imperfectly  represented  by  the  translation.  Of  the 
translator’s  critical  qualifications  an  estimate  may  be 
formed  from  his  remark  that,  as  some  critics  allow  the 
manuscript  to  be  a  century  old,  he  does  not  see  why 
they  cannot  allow  it  to  be  much  older.  He  also  con- 
siders  that  “  there  is  nothing  in  the  narratives  of  this 
book  inconsistent  with  probability.” 


MR.  GILBERT’S  PLAYS. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  GUhert.  London :  Chatto  and  Windua. 

This  is  a  very  charming  volume.  It  has  the  stamp  of 
originality  upon  it  in  every  page.  Originality,  indeed — 
whatever  may  be  said  awry  of  the  author  of  “  The  Bab 
Ballads  ” — will  be  denied  to  him  by  none.  And  every 
fault  that  may  be  found  in  the  plays  here  collected,  save 
nuch  shortcomings  in  the  technical  part  of  poetic  art  as 
we  may  have  to  animadvert  upon,  is  a  fault  into  which 
none  but  an  original  man  would  have  been  likely  to  fall, 
or  could  have  fallen.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a 
oet  is,  of  course,  another  question — a  question  which 
as  already  been  variously  answered.  If  the  poet  is  he 
alone  who,  either  spontaneously  or  by  elaboration,  in¬ 
carnates  his  beautiful  things — 

In  earthly  speech  that  seems  divine — 

incarnates  them  in  language  so  beautiful,  both  for  music 
and  for  colour,  that  thought  and  words  mingle  in 
each  other’s  loveliness — if  he  alone  who  can  do  this 
is  the  poet,  then  Mr.  Gilbert  must  not  claim  that  coveted 
name.  If,  however,  that  name  has  a  wider  signification 
— if  it  includes  the  literary  artist  who,  without  this 
magic  power  over  language,  has  nevertheless  a  mastery 
over  what  in  painting  is  called  “  composition,”  then  Mr. 
Gilbert  must  be  pronounced  to  be  a  poet  of  no  mean 
order.  For  we  can  call  to  mind  only  one  among  our 
contemporary  poets  whose  gift  of  form  would  have 
enabled  him  to  fashion  anything  so  symmetrically  beau¬ 
tiful  as  Pygmalion  and  Galatea — anything  so  full  of  that 
wise  vision  of  the  artist  which,  “looking  before  and 
after,”  sees  the  thing  of  beauty  as  a  whole,  grasps  the 
eternal  laws  of  cause  and  effect  in  art,  and  bends  them 
to  his  wizard-will.  Though  this  exquisite  little  play  is 
shaped  of  material  fanciful,  slight,  and  fugitive  as  that 
of  the  Eastern  Prince’s  magic  maiden  fashioned  by  the 
^nii  of 

The  perfumed  blushes  of  the  rose  at  dawn, 

it  has  nevertheless  sufficient  imagination  not  only  to  keep 
it  from  dispersing  altogether,  but  to  enable  it  to  even 
withstand  the  rough  ordeal  of  actual  representation  on 
the  stage.  Weak  and  uncertain  the  imagination  often 
is — yet  never  perhaps  wholly  wanting  either — not  even 
in  that  first  speech  of  Galatea’s,  disappointing  as  it  is. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  last  act  she  leaps  from  the  cold 
world  of  Fancy  into  Imagination’s  own  warm  and 
palpitating  clime ;  and  we  are  touched  as  at  the  real 
sorrows  of  a  real  fl.esh-and- blood  daughter  of  sorrow 
such  as  those  we  know.  When,  while  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing  herself  to  save  Pygmalion,  poor  Galatea  finds 
herself  thus  addressed  by  the  man  she  loves — by  him 
who,  in  his  penal  blindness,  mistakes  her  for  his  wife — 
we  can  but  pity  her,  marble-maiden  though  we  know  her 
to  be. 

Pyo.  Thou  hast  pardoned  me, 

And  though  the  law  of  Artemis  declared 
Thy  pardon  should  restore  to  me  the  light 
Thine  anger  took  away,  I  would  be  blind. 

I  would  not  have  mine  eyes,  lest  they  should  rest 
On  her  who  caused  me  all  this  bitterness ! 

Gal.  Indeed,  Pygmalion,  ’twere  better  thus — 

If  thou  could’st  look  on  Galatea  now. 

Thy  lo^'e  for  her,  perchance,  might  come  again ! 


Pyo.  No,  no. 

Gal.  They  say  that  she  endureth  pains 

That  mock  the  power  of  words ! 

Pyo.  It  should  be  so ! 

Gal.  Hast  thou  no  pity  for  her  ? 

Pyo.  No,  not  I. 

The  ill  that  she  hath  worked  on  thee — on  me — 

And  on  Myrine — surely  were  enough 

To  make  us  curse  the  hour  that  gave  her  life. 

She  is  not  fit  to  live  upon  this  world  ! 

Gal  (bitterly).  Upon  this  worthy  world,  thou  sayest  well. 

The  woman  shall  be  seen  of  thee  no  more. 

[Takes  Cynisca’s  hand  and  leads  her  to  Pyg. 

What  would’st  thou  with  her  now  ?  Thou  hast  thy  wife  ! 

The  definition  of  poetry  that  would  exclude  Pygma- 
lio^i  and  Galatea  must  be  amended.  Can  a  poem  be  a 
poem  in  conception  and  composition  merely  ?  Here  is 
where  the  entire  question  lies.  The  gem  is  here  and 
out — but  roughly  cut — and  without  the  smallest  polish. 
For  Mr.  Gilbert’s  blank  verse  has  actually  no  beauties. 
Except  at  rare  intervals  it  oscillates  between  monotony 
and  ruggedness.  It  perpetually  trammels  him.  In  it 
the  beautiful  play  struggles,  glinting  and  iridescent  in 
its  throes  like  a  fish  in  a  net.  Sometimes  there  are  long 
passages  with  a  strong  pause  at  the  end  of  each  line, 
reminding  us  of  such  versification  as  that  of  Aaron  Hill, 
or  of  the  author  of  “  Scanderberg.”  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  long  passages  with  what  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  “weak  endings.”  That  a' man  with  so 
true  an  ear  for  the  bright  music  of  comic  metres  as  the 
author  of  the  “  Bab  Ballads  ”  should  show,  as  in  these 
plays,  so  little  ear  for  the  mysterious  melodies  and  the 
contrapuntal  harmonies  of  blank  verse,  is  not,  however, 
surprising.  The  plays  are  fancy-pieces  merely.  Imagi¬ 
nation  has  almost  no  part  in  them — is  meant  to  have 
none.  Rhymed  music — the  intervals  of  rhyme  being 
there  already — can,  by  a  clever  manipulator,  be  struck  ; 
though  he  do  but  little  more  than  strike  the  key¬ 
board  for  a  chord.  But  in  blank  verse,  how  dif¬ 
ferent  !  Without  imagination — without  inspiration — 
no  passage  of  good  blank  verse  was  ever  yet  written. 
Landor  was  as  usual  felicitously  right  when  he  said  that 
“  passion  alone  can  give  the  higher  beauties  of  versifi¬ 
cation,”  and  that,  herein,  even  Shakespeare  himself 
“  was  great  only  when  he  was  carried  off  his  legs  in 
spite  of  himself.”  More  felicitously  right  still  perhaps 
was  Horace  when  he  said  that  some  doubted  whether 
comedy  be  a  poem  at  all,  because,  neither  in  its  subject 
nor  in  its  language,  is  there  the  same  impressive  ele¬ 
vation  which  distinguishes  other  kinds  of  poetry,  while 
the  composition  is  only  distinguished  from  ordinary  dis¬ 
course  by  the  versification.  So  exactly  do  these  words 
explain  the  enormous,  the « insuperable,  difficulty  of 
writing  familiar  English  blank  verse,  that  they  might 
have  been  said  by  an  English  metrical  critic.  It  was 
this  difficulty,  be  sure,  and  not  any  love  of  realism,  that 
caused  Shakespeare,  in  his  fancy  plays,  such  as  Twelfth 
Nighty  As  You  Like  Ity  <fcc.,  to  write  so  much  of  the 
dialogue  in  prose.  He  found  that  unless  blank  verse  is 
aflame  with  passion,  or  charged  with  emotive  thought, 
it  must,  to  be  verse  at  all,  dance  off  into  lyrical  move¬ 
ments,  than  which  nothing  is  more  ruinous  to  drama. 
Mr.  Tennyson,  in  his  attempts  at  familiar  blank  verse,  is 
apt  to  become  puerile,  not  to  say  affectedly  puerile,  in, 
for  instance,  the  opening  of  “  The  Gardener’s  Daughter,” 
and  parts  of  “  The  Princess.”  The  great  defect  in  our 
language  as  a  poetic  medium  is  that  we  have  nothing 
between  “  the  big  bow-wow  ”  (to  use  Scott’s  expressive 
phrase)  of  blank  verse  and  rhyme — such  an  intermediary, 
for  instance,  as  the  Spanish  assonance,  or  as  the  loose 
rhyming  of  the  Germans,  such  as  we  get  in  parts  of 
“  Faust.”  The  attempt  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  made  to  write 
fancy  comedies  in  blank  verse  was  worth  making,  and, 
if  he  has  failed,  it  is  where  no  man  living  perhaps  would 
have  succeeded.  The  music  of  dramatic  dialogue  should 
seem  lawless  as  that  of  two  answering  thrushes,  while 
all  the  while  it  is  bending  to  a  law  of  its  own,  so  subtly 
sweet  that  none  can  formulate  it.  The  oppression  of 
recognised  law,  which  in  the  lofty  dream  of  epic  may  be 
a  delight,  is  in  drama  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  a  yoke 
that  galls  at  first  and  is  found  intolerable  at  last. 

What  are  Mr.  Gilbert’s  real  capacities  for  drama  can 
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best  be  seen  from  his  prose  comedies.  Bat  unfortunately 
he  has  ^ven  us  but  one  of  these  in  his  present  collec* 
tion.  ft  is  to  be  regretted.  We  could  well  have  spared 
the  Princess  for  SwedJiearts — the  most  lovely  little  comedy 
perhaps  of  our  time.  We  could  well  have  spared  The 
Wicked  World  for  Tom  Cobb  —  the  most  completely 
representative  work,  both  for  bad  and  for  good,  of  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  peculiar  genius — a  genius  in  which  the  most 
opposite  qualities  “  meet,  mix,  and  mingle  ” — in  which 
an  abandon  of  mirth  that  is  almost  Aristophanic  is  com¬ 
bined  with  a  love  of  allegory,  a  search  after  ethical 
conclusions,  that  we  never  expect  to  see  save  in 
such  writers  as  Bunvan  or  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — a 
genius,  however,  in  which,  as  in  that  of  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  of  these.  Fancy  at  every  turn  takes  and  seizes 
Ima^nation  by  the  throat  and  strangles  her  the  moment 
she  18  born.  To  say  the  truth,  he  is  much  too  fond  of 
allegory.  It  is  not  merely  that  The  Wicked  World  and 
Br(men  Hearts  are  spoilt  by  having  Allegory  as  the 
central  idea,  hut  at  every  turn,  Symbol  is  sought  for  in 
the  dialogue.  And  the  characters  are  built  upon  perfect 
symbolical  principles.  Hawthorne,  in  his  stories,  does 
the  same  thing.  Nothing  is  more  ruinous  to  true  art. 
Charity  is  especially  tiresome  from  this  symbol-hunting. 
Some  of  the  dialogue  in  it  is  really  excellent,  however. 
The  fencing  between  Smaley  and  his  son,  at  the  opening 
of  Act  III.,  is  full  of  both  satire  and  humour.  But 
the  influence  of  Dickens  is  hero  much  too  percep* 
tihle.  Fitz-Partington  is  thoroughly  Dickens,  or  rather 
it  is  Dickens  plus  Buckstone.  What,  indeed,  puzzles  one 
in  reading  the  volume  is  the  question  that  for  ever 
occurs : — “  How  much  of  this  character  is  of  the  author’s 
own  creation,  how  much  is  it  Buckstone’s  mannerism, 
or  how  much  Miss  Robertson’s,  or  how  much  Mr. 
Kendal’s.”  T.  W. 


without  a  ray  of  intellect  or  a  spark  of  honour. 
If  she  can  be  said  to  have  a  principle,  it  is  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  Lady  Hilda’s  respectable  behaviour,  which,  if  it 
were  ever  to  become  common,  would  disorganise  society 
and  make  the  ambassadress  herself  uncomfortably 
singular.  This  lady  “  likes  to  have  the  shop-boys  run 
out  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  to  hear  the  crowd  on  a 
race-day  call  out,  ‘  Ain’t  she  a  rare  ’un !  my  eye,  ain’t 
she  fit !  *  ”  (p.  124).  She  has  a  husband,  of  course ; 
else,  we  are  assured,  her  many  amours  with  other 
gentlemen  would  lose  much  of  their  piquancy  and 
charm.  When  we  add  that  M.  des  Gommeux,  who  re¬ 
places  the  husband  at  Floralia,  discharges  also  the  func¬ 
tions  of  lap-dog  and  errand-boy,  our  readers  will  have 
had  enough  of  the  lady.  A  French  duke — one  of  the 
usual  “  properties  ”  of  novels  of  this  stamp — is  next  in¬ 
troduced  to  us,  and  introduced  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  which  prepares  us  for  the  choicest  flower  of 
the  old  court.  He  might  have  stepped  down,  we  are 
told,  from  the  terraces  at  Marly.  We  should  not  have 
much  minded,  by  the  way,  if  he  had  stopped  there. 
His  letters  “  are  of  such  wit  and  grace  that  they  might 
have  been  addressed  to  Elysium  for  Madame  de  Sevigne 
(p.  35),  and  his  conversation  is  filled  “  with  witty  argu¬ 


ments  that  might  have  made  the  shades  of  Rochefou¬ 
cauld  and  Rivarol  jealous  ”  (p.  107).  It  is  unkind  that 


NABOB  PICKLES. 


In  a  Winter  City.  A  Sketch.  By  “  Ouida.”  London  :  Chapman 
and  Hall. 


This  book  will  add  nothing  to  the  writer’s  reputation 
in  any  favourable  sense  of  the  word.  It  professes  to  be  a 
sketch  of  the  cosmopolitan  society  which  amuses  itself 
at  winter-time  in  the  Italian  city  of  “  Floralia.”  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  caricature  of  the  worst  and  most  disreputable 
features  which  meet  one  in  any  of  the  fashionable  resorts 
of  the  continent.  What  purpose  is  served  by  dragging 
into  daylight  the  vices  of  a  herd  of  brainless  and  profli¬ 
gate  loafers  of  both  sexes  it  is  hard  to  see,  even  if  the 
picture  were  a  faithful  one.  We  venture,  with  submis¬ 
sion  to  those  who  know  more  of  the  subject  than  we  do, 
to  doubt  if  it  be  so ;  and  that  “  society,”  to  use  the  word 
in  the  technical  sense,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  such  elements 
as  it  is  hero  represented  to  bo,  is  what  no  sane  person 
will  believe.  We  by  no  means  undertake  the  apology 
of  the  social  world,  even  as  it  really  stands,  of  which  this 
tale  is  a  travesty.  Wo  do  not  recommend  the  matrons 
of  our  acquaintance  to  “  finish  ”  their  daughters  by  one 
or  two  seasons  in  its  midst,  and  we  understand  what  is 
termed  “  the  advantages  of  continental  life  ”  in  a 
wholly  different  sense.  Still,  making  all  deductions,  and 
allowing  for  many  failings  and  follies,  it  is  a  grotesque 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  society  of  an  Anglo-foreign 
city  is  “  polyandry  made  easy”  (p.  340),  and  if  it  were 
so,  a  photograph  would  bo  profitable  neither  for  reproof 
nor  for  instruction. 

The  tale  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  plot.  Lady 
Hilda  Vorarlberg,  a  beautiful  and  high-born  widow,  with 
fifty  thousand  a  year,  chooses  Floralia  as  the  place  where 
she  will  perhaps  boro  herself  less  than  so  distinguished 
a  person  is  likely  to  do  elsewhere.  The  conduct  of 
this  lady,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  must  be  admitted  to 
bo  correct ;  though  she  is  careful  to  intimate  that  it  is  so 
because,  to  her  taste,  intrigues  are  a  nuisance,  and 
besides  rather  vulgar.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
people  in  Floralia  can  bo  kept  in  the  paths  of  virtue  by 


g>od  breeding  if  not  by  good  character.  Here  Lady 
Hilda  is  joined  by  her  cousin,  the  Comtesse  de 


Cavii^,  wife  of  an  ambassador.  She  is  a  lady  of 
the  highest  connections  and  the  most  scandalous*^  life. 


none  of  these  remarkable  documents  are  quoted,  and  all 
the  more  cruel  because  the  conversation  which  is  re- 
jxirted  by  no  means  bears  out  the  account  given  of  the 
gentleman.  It  is  generally  tedious,  often  pretentious, 
now  and  then  coarse,  and  sometimes — we  are  sorry  to 
use  the  word — nasty.  If  anyone  cares  to  verify  our 
statement  let  him  turn  to  this  patrician’s  remarks  from 
p.  27  to  p.  29.  Not  being  Rochefoucaulds,  we  had 
rather  they  should  not  appear  in  our  columns.  It  is 
only  occasionally,  to  do  him  justice,  that  he  sins  in  the 
last- mentioned  way ;  but  his  laboured  smartness  and 
shallow  cynicism  make  him  at  all  times  an  unrefreshing 
spectacle.  It  is  all  the  better,  perhaps,  for  our  nerves 
that  he  does  not  keep  the  promise  with  which  he  is 
brought  on  the  scene.  Men  of  too  epigrammatic  bril¬ 
liancy  are  as  nnrestful  company  as  a  boy  with  his 
pockets  full  of  crackers. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  At  Floralia  Lady 
Hilda  makes  the  acquaintance  of  an  Italian  of  ancient 
family  but  decayed  fortunes,  the  Duca  della  Rocca.  An 
Italian  nobleman  of  lofty  stature  and  pensive,  finely 
chiselled  features,  is  another  of  the  old,  old  “pro¬ 
perties.”  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  them,  only, 
are  they  not  a  trifle  threadbare  nowadays?  Any¬ 
how,  ho  is  a  more  likeable  person  than  his  comrade 
the  French  duke.  He  is,  as  people  go,  and  especially 
as  compared  to  his  circle,  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  honour,  is  courageous,  kind  to  his  dependants, 
decently  educated,  and  happily  does  not  lay  himself  out 
for  conversational  fireworks.  Like  Falstaff*,  he  is  as 
virtuously  given  as  a  gentleman  need  be.  He  is 
inclined  at  first  to  court  Lady  Hilda  for  her  money, 
but  ends,  according  to  the  approved  fashion,  in  loving 
her  for  herself.  She,  too,  is  gradually  led  to  respond  to 
his  feeling ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
will  of  her  late  husband  which  provides  that  if  she 
marries  again  her  fifty  thousand  a  year  must  dwindle  to 
eight  hundred.  “  I  could  not  live  poor,”  she  says  as  he 
is  kissing  her  hands;  “  it  is  of  no  use.”  Her  lover  leaves 
Floralia  in  disgust,  goes  to  Sicily,  and  captures  a  famous 
brigand  who  has  been  hanging  farmers  and  burning 
cottages  right  and  left,  and,  on  his  way  back,  catches  a 
bad  fever  in  the  Maremme.  The  news  of  his  probable 
death  awakens,  at  page  370,  the  dormant  tenderness  and 
unworldliness  of  Lady  Hilda’s  nature ;  she  hurries  to 
the  sick  man’s  house,  and  on  his  recovery  surrenders 
her  fortune  and  marries  him.  At  page  389,  the  last  of 
the  book,  Rochefoucauld  Redivivus  winds  up  the  story 
with  the  concise  but  questionable  maxim,  “  Everybody 
repents  everything.” 

Now,  really,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  not  to  be  captious, 
what  earthly  good  can  come  of  a  novel  like  this  ?  It  has 
no  literary  value.  The  characters  it  presents  are  for  the 
most  part  beneath  all  contempt,  and  are  designedly 
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represented  as  snob.  The  life  it  describes  is  mean  and 
vulgar  to  the  last  degree,  and  is  denounced  over  and 
over  again  in  language  stronger  than  anything  we  have 
used.  Why  take  the  trouble  to  paint  and  frame  a 
picture  of  which  the  best  figures  are  hardly  above 
mediocrity  and  most  are  very  far  below  it  ?  The  scrap 
of  virtue  tacked  on  to  the  end  of  the  book— a  lady  and 
gentleman  heroically  deciding  to  marry  when  their 
joint  income  is  perhaps  only  two  thousand  a  year,  is  no 
excuse  or  compensation  for  its  monotony  of  vicious 
commonplace.  Who  wants  to  hear  of  the  doings  of  “  the 
penal  settlement,”  “the  Botany  Bay  of  society,”  the 
“rowdies,”  and  “canaille”  of  Floralia?  It  is  wholly 
indifferent  to  us  if  these  epithets,  which  we  quote  from 
the  novel  itself,  can  be  fairly  applied  to  any  nameable 
city  in  Italy  or  elsewhere.  Granting  that  they  can,  and 
this  is  more  than  we  are  prepared  to  concede,  what  end 
of  pleasure  or  profit  is  answered  by  picking  out  what¬ 
ever  is  impure,  dishonest,  and  of  bad  report,  and  laying 
the  unlovely  patchwork  before  a  public  in  which,  if  there 
are  plenty  of  people  who  will  throw  the  book  aside  at 
the  first  glance,  there  are  silly  folks  also  to  whom  it 
might  do  harm?  There  are  certain  reticences  which 
both  taste  and  ethics  refuse  to  dispense  with. 

The  scene,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  laid  in  the  highest 
circles  of  society.  Dukes,  princes,  and  marquises  are 
cheap  as  blackberries  in  autumn.  The  Lady  Hilda  twice 
refuses  to  marry  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Deutschland. 
The  artistic  taste  of  the  company  is  as  fastidious  as  its 
lineage  is  exalted.  The  heroine  cares  for  nothing  later 
than  Luca  Signorelli,  though,  wonderful  to  relate,  she 
is  also,  a  few  pages  later  on,  full  of  appreciation  for 
Raphael,  Tintoretto,  and  the  Veronese.  How  this  can 
be  we  are  not  told.  Finally,  our  friend,  the  French 
duke — he  is  a  comical  fellow  after  all,  though  not  a 
Rochefoucauld — gives  us  his  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
history.  “  It  is  very  curious,”  he  observes  reflectively, 
“  but  loss  of  taste  in  the  nobles  has  always  been  followed 
by  a  revolution  of  the  mob.  The  decadence  always 
ushers  in  the  democracy.”  Yes,  very  curious,  and  so 
true  !  Euge  puer  ! 

MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  Literature  of  the  Kxjmrxj,  By  Thomas  St^hens.  Second 
Edition.  (Longm^s,  Green,  and  Co.) — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
in  his  ^  Letters  and  Social  Aims,*  says  : — “  I  find  or  fancy  more 
true  poetry,  the  love  of  the  vast  and  the  ideal,  in  the  Welsh 
and  bardic  fragments  of  Taliesin  and  his  successors  than  in 
many  volumes  of  British  Classics.”  *  The  Literature  of  the 
Kymry*  would  go  far  to  justify  this  statement  in  the  many 
quotations  which  its  author  gives  from  the  numerous  list  of 
Welsh  poets.  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  in  this  book  as  well  as  in 
his  many  other  writings,  did  great  work  for  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  country  of  which  he  was  so  proud.  This 
history  and  literature  he  laboured  hard  to  free  from  the  clouds 
of  obscurity  which  had  for  so  long  darkened  it.  He  wished  to 
gain  respect,  not  ridicule,  for  the  race  who  claim  descent  from 
the  Kinimerioi  of  Homer  and  from  the  Cimbri  of  Germany,  and 
he  held  no  legend  or  story  sacred  which  interfered  with  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  said  of  him  by  a  continental  writer  that  he  “  scaled 
the  Celtic  mythological  heavens  and  scattered  the  false  gods  and 
goddesses  that  disported  there.”  Whether  he  actually  succeeded 
in  doing  this,  whether  anyone  could,  and  whether  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  do  so  if  it  were  possible,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  discuss  here.  The  story  of  Madoc  and  his  followers 
finding  their  way  to  America,  which  gained  credibility  with 
Mr.  Gatlin,  who  fancied  himself  to  have  discovered  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  party  in  the  tribe  of  Mandan  Indians,  will 
always  have  its  number  of  believers.  So,  too,  the  poems  attri¬ 
buted  to  Taliesin  and  to  Merddin,  the  enchanter  Merlin  of  the 
English  legends,  will  bear  their  names  doubtless  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  though  it  were  certain  that  no  line  is  of  right 
theirs.  Is  it  not  certain  that  but  few  of  the  songs  which  l^ar 
the  name  of  Anacreon  are  even  of  his  own  time ;  yet  as  his  they 
will  be  read,  and  his  they  will  be,  as  long  as  poetry  continues  to 
be  read  for  its  own  sake  r  Has  it  not  h^n  attempted  to  place 
on  the  head  of  Bacon  the  laurels  of  Shakespeare  ?  Yet  would 
not  the  poetry  have  altered  one  line.  But  the  author,  of  the 
*  Literature  of  the  Kymry  ’  has  done  valuable  work,  for  which 
all  lovers  of  literature  should  be  grateful;  and  this  second 
edition,  for  which  there  was  great  ne^,  will  nve  much  pleasure. 
We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Stephens  did,  as  idl  ^ood  translators  should 
do — as  Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante,  did  in  his  admirable  essays 


on  ‘  The  Early  French  Poets ;  *  as  Mr.  J.  P.  Muirhead  has  lately 
done  in  his  delightful  *  Vaux  de  Vire  *  of  Jean  le  Houx — that 
is,  give  the  original  together  with  the  translated  version,  thus 
offering  a  valuable  book  to  those  who  have  or  desire  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  original  language  instead  of  merely  the 
attempt  to  convey  its  spirit  in  another  tongue.  Very  admirable 
are  the  selections  of  Kymric  poetry  which  this  volume  contains. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  book  is  the  long 
poem  of  the  apple  trees,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
opening  lines: — 

Was  there  such  a  gift  given  to  anyone  as  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Was  given  to  Merddin  ere  age  had  overtaken  him? 

Seven  score  and  seven  sweet  apple  trees. 

Of  equal  height,  age,  and  magnitude. 

They  are  the  mark  of  a  sovereign’s  benevolence, 

And  are  overshadowed  by  lovely  foliage. 

And  a  little  further  on — 

Apple  trees,  growing  by  a  brook  side. 

With  greatly  desired  leaves  and  yellow  apples. 

I  have  been  beloved  by  G  wnom  and  Kutum, 

But  my  complexion  is  faded  from  long  weeping ; 

Am  I  not  deserted  by  my  former  friends, 

Wandering  among  spectres,  who  know  me  not. 

These  lines  remind  us  a  little  for  beauty  of  idea  of  some  of  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Etudes  Polxtiques  mr  VHistoire  Ancienne  et  Modeme.  Par 
Paul  Devaux.  (Triibner  and  Co.) — M.  Devaux  has  been  well 
known  as  a  Belgian  politician  since  his  appearance  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  “  Doctrinaire  ”  party  before  the  revolution 
of  1830.  The  important  part  he  played  in  the  Congress  which 
framed  the  Belgian  constitution  and  elected  Leopold,  and  his 
connexion  with  the  Revue  Nationale^  all  tend  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  interest  to  any  political  work  by  him.  These  *  Etudes 
Politioues’  cover  very  much  the  same  ground  as  the  *  Precis 
de  I’llistoire*  of  the  Marquis  de  Villensuve,  of  which  the 
second  edition  appeared  in  1830.  M.  de  Villeneuve’s  work 
was,  however,  confined  more  exclusively  to  ancient  history, 
France  being  the  only  modem  nation  he  dealt  with ;  while  M. 
Devaux,  whose  ancient  history  does  not  embrace  so  many 
peoples,  adds  England  and  Germanv  to  France  for  his  modern 
nations.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  M.  Devaux’s  book  is  its  regard 
to  the  influence  of  war  and  peace.  In  the  preface  M.  Devaux 
says : — “Depuis  longtemps,  dans  mes  lectures  historiques,j ’avals 
cru  apercevoir  que  la  guerre  avait  certfunes  consequences 
politiq^ues,  independantes  de  ces  resultats  directs  de  la  victoire 
ou  de  la  defaite  que  la  force  impose  et  que  les  traites  sanction- 
nent.  Plus  j’y  ai  porte  mon  attention,  plus  ces  effets  de  la 
guerre  se  sont  nettement  dessines ;  de  plus  en  plus  aussi  j’ai 
ete  frappe  de  leur  gravity  et  de  la  frequence  avec  laquelle  ils  se 
reproduisent.”  This  idea  the  author  works  out  more  fully  in 
his  “  Premiere  Etude,”  and  is  the  chief  influence  of  the  work. 

Epochs  of  Ancient  Historxf.  The  Greeks  and  the  Reruns. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  (Longmans  and  Co.) — “  In 
the  pages  of  Herodotos,”  says  Mr.  Cox,  in  the  preface  to  this 
little  volume,  the  latest  of  the  useful  series  of  ^Epochs  of 
Ancient  History,’  “  the  history  of  the  Persian  Wars  becomes 
the  history  of  the  world.”  And  so  in  a  measure  it  was.  The 
fate  of  the  world,  of  civilisation,  may  be  said  to  have  hung 
upon  the  issue  of  that  struggle.  The  might  have  beens,  says 
Carlyle,  are  for  the  most  part,  a  vanity ;  and  it  is  useless  to 
speculate  as  to  how  much  of  history  would  have  been,  altered — 
for  how  long  a  time  art  and  progress  and  liberty  would  have 
been  retard^ — if  it  had  not  been  for  Marathon  and  Thermopylae. 
It  was  the  contest  between  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd  over  again, 
with  Ormuzd  victorious,  and  the  names  of  Datis  and  Arta- 
phemes  are  added  ^to  the  list  of  defeated  leaders.  In  the 
present  volume  Mr.  Cox  has  ti'eated  the  antagonism  of  the  two 
nations,  Hellene  and  Persian,  as  an  epoch  in  history  from  its 
commencement,  and  shows  to  us  in  the  compass  of  eight 
chapters  the  origin  and  growth  of  Greek  civilisation ;  the 
settlement  and  government  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Persian  Empire 
under  Cyrus,  Kambyses,  and  Dareios ;  the  history  of  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Solon,  Peisistratos  and  Kleisthenes;  the  Ionic 
revolt ;  the  invasion  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes ;  the  invasion 
and  flight  of  Xerxes ;  and  the  battles  of  Plataia  and  Mykale, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Athenian  confederacy.  This  con¬ 
densed  section,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  Cox’s 
large  Greek  history,  forms  a  very  useful  and  interesting  volume, 
and  is  well  illustrate  with  maps  of  the  Greek  and  Phenician 
colonies,  the  Greek  settlements  in  Asia  Minor,  Thermopylae, 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the  battle  of  Plataia,  and  has  a 
useful  index  and  chronological  table. 

The  French  Language  hy  Association  of  Ideas ;  French  Con¬ 
versation,  and  Key,  By  j.  D.  Gaillara.  (Philip  &  Son). — 
The  knowledge,  to  at  least  a  certain  extent,  ot  the  French 
language,  is  to  the  English-speaking  race  almost  an  absolute 
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whose  pure  innocence  Hugo  drew  as  a  contrast  to  the  licentious 
voluptuousness  of  Josiana.  Having  bj  some  process  which  is 
explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  haid  never  read  a 
chapter  of  **  L’Homme  qui  rit,”  contrived  to  transpose  the  two 
characters,  the  Quarterly  reviewer  cries  in  profound  disgust, 
“  This  is  what  Mr.  SwinWme  says  of  the  character  of  Dea !  ” 
“  If  the  above  speech  be  natural,”  he  adds,  **  then  the  highest 
creations  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  wild  improbabilities ; 
and  the  speeches  of  Viola  and  Andromache,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  models  of  beautiful  eloquence, 
are  torrents  of  idiotical  drivel.  When  Andromache  is  making 
her  last  appeal  to  Hector,  who  thinks  of  anything  but  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  the  lines  in  relation  to  his  own  feelings  P  But  in 
reading  the  speech  of  Dea,  who  thinks  of  anything  but  the 
absolute  oddity  of  M.  Hugo.”  Such  is  the  maturity  and  care 
of  Quarterhf  criticism.  It  is  the  maturity  and  care  of  a  Shake¬ 
spearian  critic  who  should  attribute  a  speech  of  Caliban's  to 
Miranda,  or  a  speech  of  the  Nurse’s  to  Juliet,  and  then 
declaim  about  its  gross  inconsistency  to  nature.  If  this 
reviewer  had  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  had 
been  entrusted  with  a  review  of  the  first  folio  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays,  he  would  have  denounced  the  indecency  of 
making  Hamlet  use  such  bad  language  when  he  is  roused  from 
his  slumbers  after  the  murder  of  Polonius  by  the  violent 
knocking  at  the  gate,  or  challenged  the  propriety  of  making 
Desdemona  pat  Cassius  on  the  cheek  and  call  him  a  sweet 
honey  Greek,”  and  then  have  shaken  his  head  sadly  over  the 
decline  of  dramatic  art  since  the  days  of  Sophocles.  The  rest 
of  the  Quarterly's  review  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  essays  is  in 
keeping  with  this  “  absolute  ”  blunder,  although  the  reviewer 
might  have  passed  with  many  plain  people  as  an  oracle  of 
profound  thought  and  cautious  judgment  if  he  had  not  had 
the  misfortune  to  let  his  mask  fall.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  article,  he  starts  with  every  appearance  of  long  pre¬ 
meditation  by  taking,  as  Mr.  Swinburne’s  central  principle 
of  criticism,  the  dictum,  No  work  of  art  has  any  worth 
or  life  in  it  that  is  not  done  on  the  absolute  terms  of  art,”  and 
setting  himself  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this.  But  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  words.  He 
puts  aside,  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows  better,  the  notion 
that  this  means  no  more  than  that  a  work  of  art  should  be  con¬ 
structed  as  a  work  of  art  whatever  other  object  it  may  be  in¬ 
tended  to  serve,  that  a  spade  must  be  made,  in  the  first  place, 
to  dig,  and  that  this  condition  is  absolute,  although  incidentally 
the  maker  may  have  in  view  its  utilisation  as  a  chopper  or  a 
lethal  weapon.  He  detects  “  coterie  ”  pretensions  and  dicta¬ 
torial  assumptions  in  the  word  “  absolute.”  Mr.  Swinburne  is 
aiming  at  the  imperial  purple  of  criticism,  otherwise  he  would 
never  have  used  such  a  word ;  he  is  intriguing  to  have  his 
artistic  instincts  and  arbitrary  dogmas  accepted  as  the  eternal 
and  immutable  laws  of  literary  creation,  the  thirty-nine  articles 
of  the  priesthood  of  literature.  The  Quarterly  reviewer  will 
not  stand  this  sort  of  thing ;  he  cannot  allow  such  pretensions 
to  go  unexposed  and  unscathed.  No  doubt  he  has  been  trying 
to  do  the  public  a  service,  if  it  is  really  the  case  that  a  coterie 
is  labouring  to  usurp  despotic  dominion  over  art,  but  we  must 
confess  we  should  not  have  suspected  the  existence  of  such  a 
conspiracy,  or  of  conspirators  committed  to  so  futile  an  ambition, 
if  the  Quarterly  had  not  pointed  it  out. 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  this  number  of  the  Quarterly j  and 
from  some  recent  numbers,  we  should  counsel  it  to  eschew 
criticism  in  future,  and  devote  itself  to  the  evisceration  of 
entertaining  books  of  travel  and  biographies.  This  latter  task 
it  always  performs  admirably,  its  writers  having  usually  some 
special  knowledge  to  add  to  their  rechauffe  of  tlie  books  they 
are  reviewing.  The  abridgment  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle’s 
Reminiscences  makes  a  very  interesting  article.  In  the  way 
of  historical  criticism,  too,  there  has  of  late  been  some  good 
writing  in  the  Quarterly^  and  the  review  of  Mr.  Green’s 
‘Short  History,’  although  not  over  generous  to  the  great 
merits  of  the  work,  is  a  useful  indication  of  its  defects.  The 
reviewer  of  recently  published  works  on  Kashgar,  Pamir,  and 
Tibet  is  feeble  compared  with  a  writer  who  used  to  deal  with 
such  subjects  in  the  Quarterly y  the  late  Lord  Strangford,  but  he 
is  sufficiently  sensible  and  entertaining. 

Mr.  Trevelyan’s  biography  of  Lord  Macaulay  is  not  touched 
upon  in  the  Quarterly,  perhaps  because  the  writer  from  whom 
the  review  micrbt  be  expected  was  occupied  with  the  re¬ 
miniscences  of  Lord  Albemarle,  and  the  notice  of  the  work  in 
the  Edinhuryh  Eevieto  is  not  as  good  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  in  that  quarter.  The  first  article  in  the  Edinhuryh  is  a 
short  biography  of  Bishoo  Thirl  wall,  which  has  the  merit  of 
sympathy,  special  knowledge,  and  a  charitable  spirit  for 
differences  or  faith,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  heaviness. 
There  is  a  similar  mixture  of  discriminating  good  sense  and 
somewhat  dull  expression  in  a  review  of  recent  Scotch  novelists. 
The  writer  very  justly  gives  the  palm  to  Mr.  William  Black 
over  Mr.  George  Macdonald  and  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Mr.  Black, 
he  says. 


necessity.  The  unreasoning  and  unmeaning  animosity  which 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  exist  between  F ranee  and  England 
has  long  since  passed  awav,  and  has  indeed  been  converted  into 
strong  friendship.  Every  Englishman  who  travels  at  all 
knows  France,  and,  knowing  France,  finds  it  nwessary  to  be  able 
to  speak  and  read  French,  so  that  there  is  always  a  great 
demand  for,  and  a  most  liberal  supply  of,  works  promising  to 
instruct  in  the  French  language.  These  works  are  of  the  most 
varied  quality  and  promise,  from  the  ponderous  treatise  to  the 
small  pocket  volume.  But  on  the  whole  we  consider  M. 
Gaillard’s  books  to  be  among  the  very  best,  if  not  the  very 
best,  that  we  have  ever  happened  to  meet  with.  His 
scheme  for  the  acquirement  of  French  pronunciation  by 
placing  the  vocal  organs  in  the  jwsition  for  the  production 
of  a  certain  sound  in  which  a  Frenchman  would  put  them 
is  as  near  perfection  as  any  scheme  can  be,  and  is  of  course 
the  only  genuinely  scientific  method,  as  opposed  to  mere 
nArrnt-like  attemnts  and  failures  at  imitation.  M.  Gaillard  s 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  Quarterlies  are  not  absolutely  uninteresting  in  this 
issue,  but  they  are  so  far  from  superexcellence  as  to  raise  the 
ouestion  whether  there  is  any  good  and  substantial  reason  for 
^eir  existence.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  such  a  specialist 
periodical  as  Mind,  the  latest  bom  of  the  Quarterlies,  should 
ne  published  only  four  times  a  year,  but  in  none  of  the  other 
Quarterlies  is  there  a  single  article  which  might  not  ns  well 
have  been  written  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  three  days,  as  at  the  end  of  three  months.  There  is 
no  greater  maturity  of  thought,  no  more  enduring  perfection 
of  form,  in  the  run  of  quarterly  reviews,  whether  of  books  or 
of  men,  of  theories,  or  of  practical  projects,  than  in  the  run 
of  ordinary  daily  newspaper  articles.  Traditions  and  super¬ 
stitions  live  long,  and  so  may  quarterly  journals,  but  tney 
have  long  survived  their  raison  d’etre,  except  for  special  de¬ 
partments  of  research.  If  there  is  any  among  tne  multi¬ 
farious  sections  into  which  the  work  of  Quarterlies  may  be 
subdivided,  that  can  be  called  by  the  name  of  department,  it 
surely  is  literary  criticism.  There,  if  anywhere,  we  might 
expect  to  find  a  certain  maturity  of  judgment,  some  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fiction  that  the  quarterly  reviewer  has  meditated 
longer  tliau  the  daily  journalist  on  the  subject  of  his  lucubra¬ 
tions.  It  is  often  complained  that  style  and  thought  alike  are 
going  to  rack  and  ruin  under  the  pernicious  hurry  incident  to 
daily  journalism,  and  we  look  naturally  to  the  Quarterlies,  with 
their  facilities  for  protracted  incubation  and  elaborate  work¬ 
manship,  for  a  counteractive  to  this  real  or  imaginary  peril  to 
literature.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  quarterly 
labours  in  which  we  are  oftener  startled  by  jejuneness,  fogy- 
ism,  and  incompetence.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  we  find  in  the 
Quarterlies  literary  articles  of  the  highest  excellence,  but  so  we 
do  in  the  daily  press,  and  the  quarterliness  of  the  production 
would  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
work.  Take,  for  example,  in  the  present  Quarterly  Reviexo,  emi¬ 
nent,  we  must  admit,  for  the  consistent  immaturity  of  its  literary 
verdicts,  an  article  on  Mr.  Swinburne’s  Essays,  in  which  the 
writer  is  reviewing  Mr.  Swinburne’s  review  bf  Victor  Hugo’s 
“  L’Homme  qui  rit”  Mr.  Swinburne  had  taken  a  passage 
from  the  Duchess  .Tosiana’s  shameless  courtship  of  the  monster 
Gwynplaiiie,  and  had  praised  it  for  its  truth  to  nature,  truth, 
that  is,  to  the  nature  or  Josiana,  a  bastard  daughter  of  James  II., 
an  overfed  animal  with  strong  passions  stimulated  by  a  licentious 
atmosphere,  a  virgin  stainea  with  every  defilement  in  its 
visionary  stage,  a  possible  Astarte  in  a  real  Diana.  The 
(Quarterly  reviewer  severely  censures  Mr.  Swinburne  for  calling 
this  woman’s  speech  natural,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  his 
condemnation  when  we  find  that  he  is  under  the  impression 
that  the  words  in  dispute  were  spoken  by  Dea,  the  blind  girl 
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ghowB  himself  an  accomplished  master  of  the  higher  branches  of 
his  art ;  he  has  the  gift  of  powerfully  affecting  the  sympathies,  and 
an  instinctive  perception  of  dramatic  possibilities.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  has  a  very  serviceable  knack  of  keeping  a  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  public.  He  makes  large  allowance  for  the  unsuspected 
intelligence  and  susceptibilities  that  lie  latent  in  those  who  seem 
most  frivolous  and  unimpressionable.  Yet  he  neither  condescends 
to  write  down  to  them,  nor  does  he  try  their  patience  too  far.  He 
glides  insensibly  from  mood  to  mood :  even  when  his  thought  is 
grave  his  touch  is  light ;  he  treats  the  theme  of  love  at  once  with 
playfulness  and  tenderness ;  he  writes  of  field-sports,  yachting,  and 
sea-fishing  with  the  pen  and  knowledge  of  a  devotee  ;  while  his  soul 
is  always  catching  fire  at  the  beauties  of  nature,  until  his  persistent 
adoration  of  them  becomes  almost  tedious.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
his  manner  of  treatment.  Like  Mrs.  Oliphant,  he  seeks  out  the  good 
and  beautiful,  and  his  most  sombre  pictures  in  his  wildest  scenes 
are  brought  out  against  a  background  of  poetical  feeling. 


this  country  should  be  refined  by  the  Jesuitical  subtleties  of 
the  very  men  who  are  its  paid  official  defenders.  Conservative 


A  review  of  Ouida’s  ”  novels,  in  the  Westminster ^  is  remark¬ 
able  as  a  serious  attempt  to  try  that  authoress’s  wild  produc¬ 
tions  b^  certain  canons  of  novel  art,  which  the  writer,  with  a 
renunciation  of  “  absolutism  ”  which  would  delight  the 
Quarterly  reviewer  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  is  good  enough  to  state. 
He  remarks  as  follows  on  the  artistic  element  in  Ouida’s  ” 
work : — 


Although  we  have  frequently  pointed  out  how  inartistic  she  is,  yet 
the  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  these  volumes  show  Ouida  to  be 
possessed  of  strong  artistic  perceptions.  The  presence  of  faults, 
whether  in  books  or  individuals,  by  no  means  implies  the  absence  of 
excellence.  It  only  shows  a  want  of  training,  not  an  inherent  in¬ 
capacity  to  reach  the  goal.  A  wise  maxim  nobly  expressed  has 
been  left  us  by  Bacon — “  Non  imperatur  Naturae  nisi  parendo.”  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Art.  Toil  and  long-suffering,  keen  self-exami¬ 
nation  and  repression,  intense  study  of  the  best  models,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  comes  of  them  all,  must  be  gone  through  before  the 
goddess  will  reveal  those  mysteries  to  her  votaries  which  will  enable 
them  to  comprehend  what  Art  is  and  is  capable  of,  and  what  are  its 
requirements.  They  cannot  then  sin  against  its  rules — such  would 
be  impossible,  for  they  are  ingrained  in  their  very  nature.  Now 
Ouida  has  artistic  instincts  undoubtedly,  but  she  chafes  at  the 
severity  of  the  inexorable  decree.  She  is  impatient  of  the  curb, 
and  desires  to  command  Nature  as  well  as  Art  without  obeying 
them.  Had  her  vocation  been  to  handle  the  brush  and  not  the  pen, 
she  would  have  been  primarily  a  colourist.  There  are  a  good  many 
points  in  which  her  works  remind  us  of  Rubens’  paintings,  and  a 
comparison  may  perhaps  prove  instructive.  By  his  intense  realism, 
masculine  energy,  and  originality  of  colouring,  Rubens  enforces 
admiration  without  awakening  sympathy,  except  in  his  landscapes, 
which  are  as  vividly  true  to  nature  as  they  can  well  be.  The  reason 
why  our  sympathy  is  not  excited  is  this — that  his  imagination, 
though  creative,  is  not  ideal ;  there  is,  too,  an  absence  from  his  works 
of  that  delicious  sense  of  tone  which  distinguishes  the  Venetian 
school ;  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  though  not  exactly  lacking  in  him, 
is  rather  the  result  of  the  enormous  energy  of  the  man  than  a  true 
instinct.  But  though  resembling  Rubens  in  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  her  style,  Ouida  has  far  more  ideal  imagination,  and  is 
by  no  means  deficient  in  a  true  sense  of  beauty.  These  qualities  in 
her  works  impress  themselves  upon  the  reader,  whose  only  regret  is, 
that  they  are  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  series,  instead 
of  being  dominating  infiuences,  as  they  should  be. 


The  British  Quarterly,  in  an  article  on  The  Present  Aspects 
of  the  Church  Question,”  written  too  late  to  include  any  notice 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  recent  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  makes  some  judicious  observations  on 
*^the  growing  laxity  of  clerical  feeling  on  the  subject  of  sub¬ 
scription  — 


It  is  a  most  serious  matter,  not  for  the  Church  only  but  for  the 
nation  at  large,  that  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
stitution,  a  charitable  tolerance  of  varied  opinions  is  inevitably 
blended  with  laxity  of  moral  feeling.  It  is  one  thing  to  honour 
and  admire  a  Unitarian  like  Mr.  Martineau  ;  it  is  altogether  another 
thing  to  keep  up  respect  for  a  man  who  in  private  conversation 
shows  himself  a  Unitarian,  but  whose  public  creeds,  solemnly  pro¬ 
fessed  at  the  very  throne  of  God,  are  the  Apostles’,  the  Nicene,  and 
the  Athanasian.  It  is  one  thing  to  sympathise  with  the  conscien¬ 
tious  difficulties  felt  by  many  cultivated  minds  and  generous  hearts 
as  to  the  evidences  for  supernatural  religion ;  it  is  altogether 
another,  and  a  very  ruinous  thing,  to  have  nothing  but  polite 
platitudes  or  a  knowing  smile  for  men  who  sign  the  Articles,  and 
recite  the  Litany,  and  celebrate  the  Communion  Office,  while  they 
regard  the  Gospel  miracles  as  old-world  fables,  and  prefer  the 
te^hing  of  Comte  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that 
this  is  exaggerated  language.  Such  cases  may  be  extreme,  but  they 
are  not  infrequent;  and  a  man  must  know  little  indeed  of  the 
world  of  letters,  who  is  not  aware  that  to  publish  the  real  personal 
opinions  of  many  clergymen,  together  with  their  names,  would  be  to 
ex|mse  himself  to  an  action  for  slander.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
plain  truth  were  spoken  on  this  subject.  It  is  intolerable  that 
*  God's  great  gift  of  speech  ’  should  be  abused  by  respectable  hy¬ 
pocrisies  at  His  veiy  altar.  It  is  monstrous  that  the  morality  of 


the  very  men  who  are  its  paid  official  defenders.  Conservative 
Church  reformers  are  fully  alive  to  this  evil,  and  would  gladly  find 
a  remedy.  The  best  of  them  are  not  bigoted.  They  would  make 
any  reasonable  concession  to  the  acknowledged  pro^ss  of  opinion. 
But  they  would  take  means  to  ensure  that  men  who  profess  to  be 
successors  of  the  apostles  should  speak  in  the  Church  only  what  they 
believe.  Now  Mr.  Gurney’s  prudent  abandonment  of  an  impossible 
enterprise  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  insuperable  barriers  that 
frown  down  every  attempt  at  reform  in  this  direction.  The  very 
notion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Whalley  and  The  O’Donoghue,  Mr.  Hughes  and 
Professor  Fawcett,  Dr.  Kenealy  and  Major  O’Gorman,  sitting  down 
to  devise  means  for  securing  a  reasonable  amount  of  sincerity  in  the 
clergy,  is  obviously  absurd.  Nevertheless,  the  case  is  pressing ; 
and  if  some  such  measure  of  conservative  reform  cannot  be  carried, 
another  of  a  very  different  kind  is  sure  to  take  its  place. 


The  Edinburgh  contains  also  a  learned  article  on  the  History 
of  Merchant  Shipping,”  founded  on  Mr.  Lindsay’s  recent  work, 
but  not  confined  in  its  knowledge  to  that  authority. 


Dr.  Hueffer  is  ^'surely  joking”  when  he  sa^s,  in  his  account 
of  the  Proven9al  Poets  and  their  rivalnes  (in  the 
Quarterly),  that,  “  in  our  more  enlightened  days  animosities 
amongst  brother  poets  are  fortunately  a  thing  wholly  un¬ 
known.”  Dr.  Hueffer  writes  with  very  special  knowledge  of 
the  troubadours ;  his  paper  is  the  best  short  history  of  them 
that  we  remember  to  nave  seen.  The  following  passage  is  a 
rectification  of  a  very  common  mistake  about  the  troubadours, 
whose  functions  are  generally  as  imperfectly  understood  as 
those  of  the  sophists  of  Athens  or  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament. 


From  various  statements  in  the  above  remarks,  the  reader  will 
already  have  seen  that  the  popular  idea  of  a  troubadour  as  a  singer 
of  love,  and  of  nothing  but  love,  is  an  incorrect  and  one-sided  m 
popular  ideas  frequently  are.  There  is,  indeed,  no  important  topic 
of  political,  social,  and  literary  history  of  the  time,  which  does  not 
find  an  echo  in  the  poetry  of  these  gay  singers.  The  form  of  art  in 
which  these  and  kindred  questions  are  treated,  is  collectively  called 
the  sirventes,  and  the  study  of  this  branch  of  Provencal  art  is  of 
engrossing  interest,  both  as  regards  the  variety  of  contemporary 
topics  touched  upon  and  the  display  of  brilliant  wit  and  trenchant 
personal  satire,  with  which  many  of  these  songs  abound  ;  the  latter 
feature  being  in  strong  contrast  with  the  charming  but  somewhat 
monotonous  sweetness  of  the  canzo,  or  love-song.  The  sirventes  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  has  been  compared  with  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  nineteenth ;  and  it  may  indeed  seem  doubtful 
to  which  of  these  two  organs  of  public  opinion  the  greater  influence 
on  the  contemporary  mind  ought  to  be  ascribed,  leaving,  of  course, 
the  international  importance  of  modem  journalism  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  rapid  circulation  of  the  censuring  sirventes  amongst  those 
concerned,  was  amply  provided  for  by  vagrant  minstrels,  whose 
lively  recitations  gave  additional  zest  to  satirical  points ;  and  the 
boldness  and  fierce  castigations  of  public  or  private  enemies 
practised  by  the  troubadours,  throw  all  similar  attempts  of  modem 
writers  into  shade.  Cobbett  and  the  early  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  would  appear  mild  in  such  juxtaposition.  The  eagerness 
with  which  princes  and  great  nobles  tried  to  ward  off,  or  return  with 
equal  force,  the  attacks  of  poets  infinitely  their  inferiors  in  rank  and 
power,  proves  the  dangerousness  of  the  weapon. 


We  must  take  another  opportunity  of  noticing  Mind,  the 
new  quarterly  journal  of  psycholo^  and  philosophy.  The 
second  number  is  quite  equal  to  the  first,  of  wnich,  we  believe, 
two  editions  were  sold. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Albemarle,  Earl  of. — Fifty  Years  of  My  Life.  3  voU.  (8vo.  pp.  .753,  353.) 
Macmillan.  25<. 

Annual  (The)  Register  for  1875. — (8vo,  pp.  269.)  Rivingtons.  18^. 

Argo  ;  or,  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. — (8to,  pp.  398.)  J.  Murray,  la#.  6d. 

Art  (The)  of  Furnishing,  by  H.  J.  C.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  116.)  H.  8.  King.  Z*.  6d. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Man  of  Business. — (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  118.)  Slmpkln,  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  Co. 

Alexander,  G.  G.— Dmitri.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  142.)  Longmans.  5i. 

Attempt  (An)  to  Solve  the  Burials  Question  by  a  Lincolnshire  Clergyman.— (8vo, 
pp.  40.)  Rivingtons.  li. 

Bayley,  J.  A.— The  Assault  of  Delhi.  (8vo,  pp.  31.)  W.  Ridgaay.  U. 

Cobbe,  F.  P.— False  Beasts  and  True.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  218.)  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler.  It. 

Cemuschl,  H.— Bi-Metallic  Money.  Second  Edition.  (8vo,  pp.  48.)  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.  1«. 

Dull,  M.  E.  Grant.— Notes  of  on  Indian  Journey.  (8vo,  pp.  296.)  Mac¬ 
millan.  lOr.  6d. 

Eadie,  J.— The  English  Bible.  2  vols.  (8vo,  pp.  440,  504.)  Macmillan.  28r. 

English  Chess  Problems. — (8vo.  pp.  683.)  Longmans.  12r.  M. 

Bwald,  H.— The  Antiquities  of  Israel.  Translated.  (8vo,  pp.  886.)  Long¬ 
mans.  12«.  6d. 

Fitzgerald,  P.— The  Great  Canal  at  Suez.  2  vols.  (8to,  pp.  135,  847.)  Tinsley 
Brothers.  30«. 

Fleay,  F.  G. — Shakespeare  ManuaL  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  812.)  Macmillan.  4t.  6d, 

Freeman,  E.  A. — History  of  Europe.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  150.)  Macmillan.  Ir. 

Hawthorne,  J.— Saxon  Studies.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  881.)  Btrahan  and  Co. 
IOj.  6d. 

Hinchliff,  T.W.— Over  the  Sea  and  Far  Away.  (8vo,  pp.  416.)  Ix)ngmatia. 
31«. 

HuUah,  J.— The  Transition  Period  of  Muilcal  History.  Second  Edition.  (8vo, 
pp.  803.)  Longmans.  10«.  6d. 
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requires  great  delicacy  of  touch,  and  it  was  perhapc 
mainlj  to  this  quality  that  Mile.  Thalbei^  owed  tne 
cordial  approval  of  the  audience.  Her  singing,  however, 
was  by  no  means  wanting  in  grace  or  volubility,  and  the 

Eitch  and  character  of  the  music  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
er  voice  and  style.  The  ballad  in  the  first  act,  "  Quell  ’uomo 
al  fiero  aspetto,”  was  also  delivered  with  much  efiect.  Signor 
De  Sanctis  was  Fra  Diavolo,  but  the  dash  and  chivalric  grace  of 
the  daring  brigand  is  little  suited  to  his  style.  Signor  Ciampi 
^d  justice  to  Lord  Koburg,  the  humorous  caricature  of  an 
English  Milord  of  thirty  years  ago,  A  word  of  praise  is  also 
due  to  the  grotesque  but  quite  appropriate  rendering  of  the  two 
banditti,  Beppo  and  Giacomo,  by  Signori  Tagliafico  and  CapnonL 
Mile,  ^hafcni  was  thoroughly  competent  as  Lady  Koourg, 
particularly  as  far  as  the  vocal  part  of  her  performance  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Signor  Bevignani  was  the  conductor. 


SiMartaB,J.— ThaSpwtater.  (F«p.  PP- >^9.)  SMipnon  Low  and  Co.  «•. 
Hwtaift  Metropolitan  Handbook  Ibr  Railways,  4c.,  4c.,  for  187S.  (Foap.  8vo, 
pp.  309.)  H.  Herbert  and  Oo.  la  M. 

Hbay,*  Mta.  C.— BloiBoming  of  an  Aloe.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  296.)  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler,  la 

Jean,  O.  E.— Brldenoe  given  before  the  Royal  CommiMion  on  Vivtoectlon. 

(Foap.  Sto,  pp.  160.)  B.  M.  Pickering.  2s.  6d. 

King,  E. — French  Political  Leaders.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  326.)  Sampson  Low  and 


Latonobe,  J.— Country  House  Essays.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  235.)  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler,  la 

Linton,  Mrs.  L. — ^The  Mad  Wlllonghbjs.  (Oown  8vo,  pp.  325.)  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler.  1«. 

London  (Qnidc  to).— (8to,  pp.  344.)  H.  Herbert  and  Co.  31a 
Mkedonald,  O.— Exotics.  (Pcap.  8vo,  pp.  134.)  Strahan  and  Co.  6a 
Martineau,  J. — Modem  Materialism.  (8vo,  pp.  80.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Notkm,  W.  H.  C.— The  We^y  Companion.  Nine  Numbers.  '*  Weekly  Com¬ 
panion  ”  Olllca.  la 

Merlna,  W.— My  Reaeon  and  My  Faith  in  Harmony.  (Foap.  8ro,  pp.  48.) 
Williams  and  Norgate.  la 

Vohle,  J. — Local  Taiation.  (8vo,  pp.  162.)  H.  8.  King. 

Morwood,  Rev.  8.— Our  Indian  Bbipiie.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  346.)  S.  Tinsley. 
7a  ed. 

Frqemlsky,  N. — Mongolia,  Translated.  3  vols.  (8vo,  pp.  287,  320.)  Sampso  n 
Low  and  Co.  42s. 

PyttBT,  P. — ^Mr.  Gray  and  His  Neighbours.  2  vols.  J.  Hodges.  21s. 

Papillon,  T.  L.—-AI  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  243.) 
Macmillan.  64. 

Pfaxto,  E. — Te  Outside  Fools.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  439.)  S.  Tinsley.  7a  6d, 

Portur,  J.  O.  y.— Free  Sale  of  Tenant-Right.  Second  Edition.  (Svo,  pp.  89.) 
Dublin :  Hodges  and  Foster,  la 

Bichscdeon,  J.— A  School  Manual  of  Modem  Geography.  (CTrown  8vo,  pp.  411.) 
J.  Murray.  6s. 

BswinisoenoM  of  an  Old  DnH;Mr.— (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  337.)  Sampson  Low  and 
Oo.  8a6d. 

■oeial  AicMtectuxe.— By  an  Exile  from  Prance.  (8vo,  pp.  439.)  S.  Tlnaley.  16#. 
fliadsnf  8  (The)  Handbook  to  tlie  University  of  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  (Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  196.)  Macmillan.  2s.  6d. 

Todhnnter,  J.-^WBIfam  Wheweil,  D.D.  3  vols.  (8vo,  pp.  410,  439.)  Mao- 
miHan.  26s. 

Ttvining,  T.— Scienoe  Made  Easy.  Parts  I.,  n.,  HE.,  and  IV.  Chapman  and 
Hall.  44. 

Tarn,  J.— The  Logic  of  (^nce.  Second  Edition.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  484.)  Mac¬ 
millan.  IO4.  6d. 

Williams,  A.  L. — Famines  in  India.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  160.)  H.  S.  King.  54. 
WlUort,  P.  F. — The  Reign  of  Lewis  XI.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  300.)  Rivingtons. 

34.  6d. 

Willoughby,  H.  K.  —Too  Fair  to  go  Fre?,  3  vols,  S.  Tinsley.  314.  6<i. 

Wood,  R.— The  Shores  of  Lake  Aral.  (Svo,  pp.  352.)  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.  144., 


MADAME  SCHUMANN  8  RECITAL 

This  gifted  artist  appeared  for  the  last  time  this  season  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  April  20,  when  she  gave  a  farewell  Recntal 
previous  to  her  leaving  for  the  Continent.  A  more  than 
usually  crowded  audience  proved  Mme.  Schumann’s  popu¬ 
larity  in  London.  Never,  indeed,  did  her  rapport  witn  the 
public  seem  to  have  been  of  a  more  cordial  kind  than  during  the 
present  season,  and  never  did  the  pianist  deserve  more  fully 
the  applause  liberally  granted  to  her  on  all  occasions.  The 
present  concert  brought  the  uninterrupted  series  of  her  tri¬ 
umphs  to  a  successful  close.  The  audience  followed  the  long 
and  interesting  programme  with  unfiagging  attention,  and  the 
applause  at  the  end  of  the  concert  was  such  as  is  reserved  for  a 
few  favourites  of  the  public.  The  Recital  opened  with 
Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  G  Minor,  Op.  6,  fbr  pianoforte  and 
violoncello,  in  which  Mme.  Schipiann  was  assisted  by  Signor 
PiattL  The  latter  artist  also  performed  Schumann’s  popular 
Abendlied  (evensong)  arranged  for  his  instrument,  and  elicited 
a  well- deserved  da  capo  by  his  masterly  style,  no  less  than  by 
the  beautiful  tone  of  his  Straduarius.  To  reserve  Mnna, 


To  reserve  Mnna, 
Schumann’s  solo  perfonuances  for  the  end  of  our  article,  we 
briefly  notice  the  vocalist  of  the  concert,  Mdlle.  Friedlander,  a 
young  Glerman  singer,  who  gave  Lotti’s  somewhat  haclaie;^Bd 
Pur  dicesti,”  and  Lieder  by  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn,  the 
latter  with  much  greater  success  than  the  former.  The 
JUniture  of  the  Italian  master  are  little  suited  to  her  vcnce 
and  manner,  but  she  possesses  in  a  high  degree  that 
quality  so  indispensable  for  the  rendering  of  German  song^ 
which  is  expressed  by  the  untranslatable  word  Innigkeit.'* 
Her  rendenng  of  the  first  song  of  Heine’s  Dichterliebe  Im 
wunderschonen  Monat  Mai,”  was  particularly  sympathetic. 
The  only  novelty  of  the  programme  was  Brahms’s  variations 
for  two  pianofortes,  on  a  theme  by  Haydn,  played  by  Mme. 
Schumann  and  Miss  Zimmermaou.  We  call  the  work  a 
novelty,  although  an  orchestral  version  of  it  was  played  some 
time  ago  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  As  far  as  we  recollect,  the 
variations  are  essentially  the  same,  barring  such  alterations  as 
the  transference  from  the  orchestra  to  the  pianoforte  implies. 
The  theme  is  a  beautiful  hymn  by  Haydn,  dedicated  to  St. 
Anthony,  if  we  remember  rightly.  The  character  of  Brahms’s 
treatment  of  the  simple  melody  displays  technical  mastership 
of  the  highest  oi*der ;  in  some  of  the  pieces  we  also  discern  a 
beautiful  melodious  development,  but  the  style  of  the  variations, 
as  a  whole,  is  too  weighty  and  intricate  for  the  resources  of  the 
pianoforte.  We  therefore  prefer  the  orchestral  version  in¬ 
finitely  to  the  one  heard  on  the  present  occasion.  Which  of 
the  two  is  the  original  one  we  cannot  say  for  certain.  The 
piece  for  orchestra  is  numbered  Opus  56  A.  The  playing 
of  the  two  ladies  was  excellent,  but  the  theme  was  taken  too 
fast,  considering  its  religious  character.  The  title  of  the  chief 
piece,  for  pianoforte  alone,  played  by  Mme.  Schumann,  requires 
a  woi*d  of  explanation.  It  is  described  in  the  programme  as  a 
selection  from  the  “  Davidsbiindler.”  The  Daviasbund  (brother¬ 
hood  of  David)  was  a  kind  of  secret  society,  so  secret  that  it  ex¬ 
isted  only  in  its  founder’s  head,”  ns  Schumann  afterwards  con¬ 
fessed.  It  was  to  him  a  symbol  of  the  progressive  or  poetic  prin¬ 
ciple  in  music  and  the  David’s  band  collectively,  as  well  as  its 
individual  member  Floristan,  Eusebius  and  others  frequently 
occur  in  the  headings  of  Schumann’s  early  compositions.  Their 
chief  destination  is  war  d  outrance  with  Philistinism  in  art  The 
selection  played  by  Mme.  Schumann  comprises  many  of  the 
sweetest  emanations  of  the  youthful  master;  his  fantastic 
longing,  his  dreaminess  interrupted  by  flashes  of  noble  enthu¬ 
siasm,  are  heard  in  these  delightful  strains.  Much  of  Schu¬ 
mann’s  earlier  music  was  written  for  his  wife,  much  inspired 
by  her ;  she  therefore  is  its  legitimate  and  certainly  unrivalled 
interpreter.  Two  Canons  in  B  minor  and  A  fiat  by  Schumann, 
and  Chopin’s  brilliant  valse  in  A  flat,  excellently  rendered  by 
Mme.  Scnumann,  brought  the  concert  to  a  close. 


MUSIC 


to  rest,  discloses  her  hopes  and  I01 
in  the  solitude  of  the  night. 


mgs  and  little  vanities 
le  acting  of  thia  scsne 
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SIGNOR  ROSSI  AT  DRURY  LANE. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Lewes  lately  administered  a  severe  rebuke  to  all 
hasty  critics  of  ^eat  performances  when  he  excused  himself 
from  expressing  an  opinion  about  Signor  Salvini’s  acting  be* 
cause  he  had  seen  him  only  some  ten  or  twelve  times^  and 
another  reason  for  remarking  on  Signor  Host’s  Hamlet  with 
reserve  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  was  announced  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act  on  Wednesday,  his  voice  had  been  affected 
by  our  abominable  climate,  and  he  was  only  prevented  by  a 
sense  of  duty  from  giving  no  performance  on  that  night  at 
all.  Still  it  IS  possible  even  from  a  single  view  of  an  im]^rfect 
representation  to  get  some  notion  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
actor’s  conception,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  be 
contradicted  by  subsequent  experience  if  we  say  that  Signor 
Rossi’s  Hamlet  is  not,  and  apparently  is  not  intended  to  be,  the 
Hamlet  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  a  performance  full  of  power, 
characterised  at  all  points  by  great,  if  somewhat  wilful,  intel¬ 
lectual  force ;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  vigorously-knit  together 
and  consistent  interpretation  of  a  Hamlet  that  has  been  seen 
for  many  years ;  but  it  is  not  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet.  Apparently 
Signor  Rossi  has  gone  back  beyond  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
for  his  conception,  has  eliminated  the  courtier  and  the  scholar 
fit>m  the  character,  and  set  himself  to  realise  a  half-savage 
Dane,  fierce,  passionate,  maniacally  irritable,  given  to  strange 
cries,  hotly  impatient  in  his  gMtures.  If  we  can  reconcUe 
ourselves  to  the  excision  of  all  Hamlet’s  sweetness  and  tender^ 
ness,  if  we  accept  Ophelia’s  description  literally,  and  suppose 
him  to  have  been  rendered  utterly  harsh  and  out  of  tune  by  the 
hideous  crime  which  desolated  his  gracious  youth,  then  we  must 
admit  Signor  Rossi’s  interpretation  to  be  just.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  that  can  be  admitted  as  the  dramatist’s  intention ;  we 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  supposed  such  an  absolute  trans¬ 
formation  to  be  within  the  possibiuties  of  nature.  Still  Signor 
Rossi’s  conception  has  thought,  albeit  of  a  somewhat  arbitraiy 
and  overbearing  kind,  at  the  back  of  it ;  and  it  is  wrought  out  with 
marvellous  power,  although  the  actor’s  cries  and  gestures  in 
some  places  pass  beyond  the  line  which,  for  undemonstrative 
Englishmen,  separates  the  impressive  from  the  ridiculous.  The 
first  passage  in  which  we  become  aware  that  the  actor  does  not 
mean  to  confine  himself  to  the  suggestions  of  the  dramatist  is 
the  scene  with  Horatio  and  his  companions,  after  Hamlet’s  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Ghost.  We  may  or  may  not  have  noted  a 
certain  imperious  fierceness  in  the  Prince’s  demeanour  when  he 
first  encounters  the  Ghost,  an  impatience  of  gesture  and  an 
entire  absence  of  tenderness  even  when  he  conjures  the  appa¬ 
rition  by  the  name  of  father  ”  to  answer  him.  These  little 
evidences  of  the  actor’s  meaning  may  have  escaped  us,  but 
when  he  comes  to  the  talk  with  Horatio  after  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Ghost,  there  is  no  longerany  possibility  of  mistake. 
The  hysterical  merriment  indicated  by  Shakespeare,  the  bird¬ 
call,  the  unhinged,  half  insane  alternations  of  laughter  and 
gravity,  are  left  out.  This  is  usually  done  the  impersonators 
of  Hamlet;  we  doubt  whether  Shakespeare’s  intentions  in  this 
assage  have  ever  been  boldly  carried  out.  Usually  either  the 
itter  laughter  is  toned  down  and  rendered  tamely,  or  in  its 
place  is  substituted  a  scared  gravity.  But  Signor  Rossi  admits 
no  compromise  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  wild  and 
whirling  words.  His  words  are  wild  and  whirling;  so  far  he 
fulfils  the  dramatist’s  conception.  But  they  are  not  insanely 
mirthful ;  they  are  insanely  tierce.  When  the  Ghost’s  voice  is 
heard  below,  he  does  not  break  forth  into  wild  laughter,  and 
cry,  “  Do  you  hear  the  old  fellow  in  the  cellarage  ?  ”  He  does 
not  freeze  the  blood  of  his  awe-struck  companions  by  this  in¬ 
explicable  mirth,  but  he  horrifies  them  by  dancing  about  with 
wild  gesture  and  stamping  with  fiercely  impatient  foot,  as  if  to 
tell  the  Ghost  that  his  thirst  for  vengeance  is  as  madly  eager  as 
restless  spirit  could  desire.  That  passage  at  once  gives  us  the 
keynote  to  Signor  Rossi’s  conception,  and  indicates  how  ma¬ 
terially  different  it  is  from  the  dramatist’s.  There  is  this  in  its 
favour,  that  it  is  a  conception  founded  on  a  genuine  instinct  of 
the  behaviour  of  a  certain  kind  of  man  under  tumultuous  ex¬ 
citement,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  any  other 
rendering  of  that  particular  passage  that  we  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing.  It  is  not  Hamlet,  but  it  shows  dramatic 
genius,  eccentric  and  self-willed  genius,  but  still  genius. 

In  the  Gonzago  play-scene,  this  irritability,  this  savage  im¬ 
patience,  is  again  exhibited  in  marked  contrast  to  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  text.  That  Hamlet  should  be  so  impatient  for 
the  introduction  of  the  words  which  are  to  test  the  King’s 
guilt  as  to  interrupt  the  players  more  than  once,  is  of  course  in 
the  text,  but  the  dramatist’s  interruptions  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  compared  with  the  running  commentary  of  impatient 
interjections  kept  up  by  the  actor.  He  is  never  for  a  moment 
at  rest ;  he  is  constantly  changing  his  posture — now  violently 
fiirting  Ophelia’s  fan,  and  swinging  his  foot  rapidly  backwards 
and  forwards  on  his  heel,  now  beating  tfaa  chair  with  his  hand,  ^ 


and  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire  of  aA’s  and  oA’a  in  svaiy 
variety  of  intonation.  His  whole  bearing  is  the  bearing  of  a 
man  m  feverish,  uncontrollable,  insane  impatience;  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  the  courtier  in  him — tAat  is,  indeed,  **  quite, 
quite  gone ;  ”  it  is  truly  a  most  antic  disposition,”  and  though 
we  will  not  say  that  it  is  imtrue  to  the  nature  of  a  half-savage 
Dane,  such  apparently  as  Signor  Rossi  conceives,  or  that  at 
that  particular  point  it  is  not  an  arguable  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare,  it  certainly  proved  too  much  for  the  risible 
faculties  of  some  of  the  audience.  When  the  King  is  **  frighted 
with  false  fire  ”  off  the  stage,  amidst  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
confusion,  Hamlet,  after  dancing  about  for  a  moment  with  mad 
cries  of  delight,  rushes  up  the  steps  of  the  throne,  throws  him¬ 
self  into  his  uncle’s  seat,  and  screams,  and  claps  his  hands,  and 
jumps  up  and  down  in  it  with  every  yell  and  gesture  of  fierce 
and  maniacal  triumph.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  play, 
when  Hamlet,  wounded  and  dying,  climbed  into  the  throne 
again  with  savage  indications  ot  triumph,  that  we  quite 
I  comprehended  the  meiming  of  this  action.  Signor  R(^’s 
conception  apparently  is  that  Hamlet’s  reason  was  really  ovei^ 
thrown,  that  he  died  a  raving  maniac,  and  that  in  his  madness 
the  idea  of  revenging  his  fa^er  was  displaced  by  an  ambitisai 
to  occupy  the  throne.  This  is  the  only  interpretation  we  am 
put  upon  it ;  and  though  his  idea,  if  that  is  really  his  idea,  is 
most  ingenious  and  forceful,  and  is  an  idea  that  can  be  aoDr 
sistently  maintained,  as  Signor  Rossi  does  maintain  it  all 
through  the  play,  we  do  not  think  it  is  Shakespeare’s  idea. 
But  though  we  do  not  like  Signor  Rossi’s  conception  of  Hamlet 
88  well  as  Shakespeare’s,  we  must  confess  that  tnere  is  infinitely 
more  genius,  both  in  his  conception  and  in  his  execution,  than 
in  any  Hamlet  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  stage.  It  is  not  a 
very  pleasing  performance ;  it  is  in  parts  much  too  acrobatic  for 
English  taste  ;  it  does  not  always  awe  us  sufficiently  to  keep 
us  fr*om  laughing;  but  it  is  marvellously  ingenious  and 
powerful. 

There  are  multitudes  of  minor  points  in  so  original  a  per- 
formance  which  invite  remark.  We  may  return  to  them  when- 
Signor  Rossi’s  health  permits  him  to  do  better  justice  to  his 
conception. 


“queen  MARY”  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

Part  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Qumn  Mary  was  r^ 
ceived  on  Tuesday  night  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  all  but  universally  expected  to  prove  unactable,  and 
that  the  audience  was  agreeably  disappointed ;  but  however 
that  may  be,  it  certainly  was  effective,  and  must  be  considered 
a  success,  whether  it  has  a  long  run  or  not.  Of  his  own  judg^ 
ment,  or  under  the  judicious  advice  of  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  has  recognised  that  his  play  contained  one  good  acting 
part,  and  has  sacrificed  without  scruple  a  whole  host  of  minor 
characters,  which  might  have  interfered  with  the  prominence 
of  his  heroine.  The  result  is  that  the  action  of  the  play  dra^s 
when  Mary  is  not  on  the  stage,  and  that  much  of  the  action  is 
unintelligible  throughout  without  an  independent  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  time ;  but  then  Mary  is  seldom  off  the 
stage,  and  has  always  some  stirring  speech  to  make,  and  one  or 
two  of  her  motives  are  sufficiently  apparent  without  any 
special  learning.  A  heavy  burden  is  thus  laid  on  Miss  Bate¬ 
man,  and  she  has  proved  herself  fairly  capable  of  sua* 
taihing  it.  As  long  as  Miss  Bateman  b  in  view  the  stage  is 
well  filled,  and  the  action  has  all  the  fascination  which  is 
exerted  by  powerful  excitement,  even  when  the  spectators  are 
not  quite  sure  what  it  is  all  about.  Thus  the  play  is  a  good 
acting  play,  and  the  all-absorbing  part  is  well  acted,  although 
it  was  not  in  the  original,  and  could  not,  by  any  amount  of 
adaptation,  be  made  in  any  sense  great  as  a  work  of  art.  The  ~ 
chief  obstacle  to  the  popularity  of  the  play  was  the  impoe- 
sibility  of  taking  any  interest  in  the  heroine,  and  she  gains,  as 
heroines  seldom  do,  by  representation  on  the  staj;^ ;  when  we 
have  the  woman  embodied  before  us,  the  expression  of  her 
feelings  is  more  “  dynamic,*’  as  George  Eliot  would  call  it, 
than  on  the  printed  page.  In  the  stage  adaptation,  too,  the 
dramatist  has  done  not  a  little  to  elevate  the  character 
of  Mary,  and  commend  her  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience.  He  has  taken  pains  to  emphasise  the  reflection, 
present,  no  doubt,  in  the  original  play,  but  more  dimly 
indicated,  that  Mary,  with  all  her  ignoble  passion  for 
an  unworthy  and  indifferent  object,  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VIIL,  as  well  as  of  Katherine  of  Arragon,  and  that 
there  were  two  feelings  even  in  her  demoralised  nature  which 
stood  high  and  firm  above  her  besotted  love  for  Philip.  Aa 
Mr.  Tennyson  represents  her,  Mary  loved  her  faith  more  than 
Philip,  and  the  honour  of  England  more  than  either.  Witii 
her  “  bloody  ”  zeal  for  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  faith,  an 
English  auffience  could  not  be  expected  to  sympathise,  and  to 
meet  this  deep-rooted  repugnance  the  dramatist  inserts  a  plea, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  origi^  versioD,  that  after  all  the  poor 
passionate,  much-suffering,  and  cmelly  injured  woman  was  doing 
all  for  the  best.  This  plea  in  the  later  stage  of  Mary’s  agony,  the 
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audience  is  in  a  mood  to  accept,  when  the  noble  intensity  of  her 
convictions  shines  throuf^h  her  anguish  at  finding  all  things 
and  all  men  combined  against  her,  and  her  dearly  cherished 
hopes  turning  to  unsubstantial  phantoms  in  her  g^p.  And 
the  other  lofty  sentiment  by  which  the  character  is  elevated, 
the  sense  of  her  country’s  greatness  and  the  fiery  resolution  to 
maintain  it,  is  one  that  needs  no  art  to  recommend  it.  Mary’s 
frequent  bursts  of  patriotism  receive  the  warmest  recognition ; 
on  this  point  the  play  is  almost  as  direct  an  encouragement  of 
our  imperial  sentiment  as  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  itself.  If  Queen  Mary  bad  been  a  failure  otherwise, 
it  would  have  been  Mr.  Disraeli’s  duty  to  subsidise  it — with 
something  less  than  four  millions — for  this  reason  alone.  Here, 
too,  the  stage  representation  has  an  advantage  over  the  closet 
perusal;  passages  which  do  not  stir  the  reader  to  anything 
more  energetic  than  a  yawn,  warm  the  blood  most  thoroughly 
when  delivered  with  powerful  elocution  to  applauding  thou¬ 
sands.  Altogether,  Mary  is  much  more  interesting  and  effective 
on  the  stage  than  in  print,  and  the  alterations  made  by  the 
dramatist  are  not  mere  claptraps,”  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  but  really  serve  to  ennoble  and  dignify  the  character, 
and  redeem  it  from  contempt.  As  it  is,  the  pathos  of  the 
tragedy  is  too  dismal  and  unrelieved,  too  bleak  and 
barren ;  not  a  ray  of  light  is  shed  upon  that  wintry 
life  which  never  knew  a  spring.  It  is  a  most  godless 
play,  an  impeachment  of  the  order  of  nature.  Whether  the 
Darren  woman’s  passionate  yearning  for  offspring  is  ennobled 
or  degraded  by  the  suggestion  that  it  is  not  a  mere  woman’s 
longing  for  motherhood,  but  a  fervent  ambition  for  the  means 
of  strengthening  a  kingdom  and  establishing  a  faith,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion ;  but  no  suggestion  can  do  away  with  the 
unmitigatea  painfulness  of  fortune’s  pitiless  overruling  of  all 
the  poor  Queen’s  hopes.  The  utter  unloveliness  and  oppressive 
pitiability  of  the  situation  is  not  relieved  by  Miss  Bateman’s 
rendering,  which,  with  all  its  power,  has  not  an  atom  of  ten¬ 
derness  in  it  from  first  to  last. 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  Times,  that  if  the  play  could 
have  been  put  on  the  stage  in  its  original  entirety,  “  we  should 
have  seen  a  work  far  more  worthy  of  him  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  far  more  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  dramatic  literature 
of  our  country.”  A  good  deal  of  strong  writing  has  been  cut 
out  of  the  play,  and  we  particularly  regret  the  excision  of  Old 
Nokes,  but  both  as  an  acting  drama  and  as  a  work  of  art  the 
play  hjis  been  very  much  improved.  The  characters  in  the 
original,  powerful  as  were  some  of  the  speeches  put  into  their 
mouths,  were  not  dramatic  characters,  and  the  stage  adaptation 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  filling  out  more  completely,  and  de¬ 
fining  more  distinctly,  the  somewhat  vague  and  empty  outlines 
of  the  only  character  which  has  been  left  in  any  prominence. 
The  play  is  now  the  play  of  Queen  Mary,  and  of  nobody  but 
Queen  Mary.  It  is  due  quite  as  much  to  the  perfect  acting  of 
Mr.  Irving  as  to  the  dramatist  that  the  brutally  cold  and 
sarcastic  nature  of  Philip  is  so  clear^  brought  out.  No  praise 
is  too  high  for  the  exquisite  finish  oi  Mr.  Irving’s  representa¬ 
tion.  We  hope  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  levity  if  we  mention 
a  thought  which  that  representation  confirmed,  and  which  Mr. 
Irvinu’s  Macbeth  suggested.  It  was  that  if  any  playwriter 
would  condescend  to  dramatise  ^  Don  Quixote,’  Mr.  Irving 
would  find  in  the  character  a  very  excellent  subject  for  his  art, 
for  which  his  power  of  humorous  interpretation  would  admirably 
qualify  him.  None  of  the  other  characters  in  the  play,  if  cha¬ 
racters  they  can  be  called,  were  represented  with  much  power. 
Power  of  one  kind  there  was  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  and  perhaps  the  audience 
would  have  been  less  disposed  to  laugh  if  they  had  been 
informed  more  clearly  of  the  cause  of  the  worthy  Lord  Mayor’s 
excitement.  This  difficulty  of  understanding,  from  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  play  itself,  was  a  great  obstacle  all  through  to  the 
legitimate  effect  of  the  parts.  We  doubt  whether  half  of  the 
audience  could  have  told  to  the  very  end  which  was  Lord 
Howard  and  which  was  Gardiner,  if  they  had  not  been  assisted 
by  recognising  the  voice  of  the  Ghost  in  the  one  and  Macduff 
in  the  other,  and  they  must  have  gone  away  with  a  very 
indifferent  conception  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
worthies.  There  were  good  points  in  Mr.  Brooke’s  Spanish 
Ambassador.  Its  defect  was  the  entire  absence  of  Spanish 
or  any  other  dignity.  Mr.  Brooke  had  rightly  grasped  the 
conception  that  a  Spaniard  ought  to  be  stately,  but  in  the 
execution  of  this  idea  he  began  and  ended  with  clasping  his 
hands  in  front  of  him  and  standing  stock-still  when  he  hadn’t 
anything  to  sav,  and  sometimes  even  when  he  had.  In  Noailles, 
the  French  ambassador,  which  is  cut  down  to  a  very  small  part, 
Mr.  W alter  Bentley  showed  unmistakeable  signs  of  capacity. 
Miss  Virginia  Francis  was  not  successful  with  Elizabeth.  In  the 
original  play,  Elizabeth  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctly  drawn 
of  all  the  figures,  but  Miss  Francis  succeeded  in  conveying 
nothing  of  the  sprightlineas  and  masculine  wit  of  the  character ; 
she  did  not  suggest  the  temperament.  She  also  made  some 
almost  inexcusable  mistakes  in  the  interpretation  of  single 
passages.  When  Courtenay  hinted  to  her  that  she  might 


supplant  her  sister  if  she  would  throw  in  her  fortunes  with  his, 
whispering  so  that  he  might  not  be  overheard,  she  withdrew 
some  paces  from  him,  extended  her  arm,  and  answered  in  a 
loud  firm  voice  and  with  a  menacing  shake  of  the  head, 
**  Stand  farther  off,  or.  you  will  lose  your  head.”  She  ought  to 
have  remembered  that  Mary  was  in  her  immediate  vicinity, 
and  that  if  the  words  had  not  been  spoken  in  a  low  tono, 
Courtenay’s  head  would  not  have  been  safe  on  his  shoulders  for 
an  hour.  But  with  all  the  defects  in  the  minor  parts  of  the 
play.  Queen  Mary  is  much  more  successful  as  an  acting  play 
than  anybody  had  anticipated. 

So  many  new  things  have  been  produced  at  our  theatres 
this  week  as  to  have  fairly  turned  even  the  strong  head  of  the 
Times,  and  reduced  it  to  the  necessity  of  deploring  the  con¬ 
flicting  mass  of  sensations  aroused  by  the  tneatrical  kaleido¬ 
scope  ever  shifting  around  us.”  Novelties  at  Charing  Cross 
Theatre ;  novelties  at  the  Criterion ;  novelties  at  the  Olympic ; 
novelties  everywhere — and  none  of  them  particularly  good. 
No  wonder  that  the  Times  is  glad  to  have  an  evening  of  pure 
and  unqualified  enjoyment”  with  the  Awful  Dad”  of  Mr. 
Charles  Mathews  at  the  Gaiety,  and  to  be  exempted  from  the 
vexation  of  ^‘praising  or  blaming,  analysing  motives,  and 
criticising  readings.”  The  Great  Divorce  Case,”  the  so- 
called  “  new  comic  play  ”  at  the  Criterion,  is  a  three-act 
farce,  adapted  from  the  Proces  Voradieux  of  MM.  Delacour 
and  Hennequin.  Some  tolerably  good  opportunities  for  show¬ 
ing  their  histrionic  powers  are  afforded  to  the  men,  and  these 
are  made  the  most  of  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr. 
Righton. 


VAKIORUM  NOTES. 

- 0— — 

Regarding  the  interference  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  the 
matter  of  the  Royal  Titles,  Mr.  "W.  T.  M.  writes  to  us : — It 
is  currently  reported  in  London  society  that  the  Queen  has 
written  to  personal  friends  of  hers  among  the  Peers  requesting 
them  to  use  their  influence  in  support  of  the  Royal  Titles  Bill. 
Possibly  it  is  this  to  which  Mr.  Lowe  referred  at  Retford  when 
he  said  with  emphasis  that  ^more  than  political  pressure 
had  been  used  to  force  the  measure  through.  I  think  means 
should  be  taken  in  Parliament  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  this  statement.  If  true,  perhaps  no  more  unconstitutional 
act  has  been  committed  since  the  time  of  George  HI.  If 
the  mere  discussion  of  a  Bill  to  add  to  the  Queen’s  titles,  one 
which  is  new  to  the  Constitution,  produces  so  unconstitutional 
an]  act,  what  may  we  expect  when  the  Queen  is  metamor¬ 
phosed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  into  an  Empress  ?  ” 

A  correspondent  from  Vienna  adds  one  more  argument  to 
the  many  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the 
strong  tendency  of  English  feeling  against  anything  like 
Imperialism  in  this  country.  He  says :  In  the  controversy 
about  the  Imperial  title,  no  one,  I  believe,  has  noticed  one 
curious  proof  of  our  anti-imperial  sentiments,  viz.,  that  even  in 
science  the  word  empire  has  found  no  place,  but  we  say  animal, 
vegetable,  mineral  kingdom,  whereas  our  Teutonic  neighbours 
always  speak  of  the  animal  empire  (‘  Thierreich,’ )  &c.  Without 
laying  too  much  stress  upon  these  as  well  as  other  fanciful 
illustrations  of  the  controversy,  it  is  worth  notice  that  the 
word  Emperor  or  Empress  never  occurs  in  our  English  version 
of  the  Bible,  and,  when  the  word  empire  once  occurs,  it  is 
used  exactly  as  we  now  use  it  in  speaking  of  Great  Britain,  to 
describe  the  dominions  of  a  king :  “  And  when  the  King’s 
decree  which  he  shall  make  shall  be  published  throughout  his 
empire.” 

A  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  five-franc  pieces  of  1806  bear  on  the  face  the 
words,  Napoteon  Empereur,”  and  on  the  reverse,  Itepublique 
Fran9aise.”  This,  as  the  writer  observes,  is  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  principles  of  Caesarism,  which  in  its  strongest 
days  always  professed  to  rule  in  the  name  of  a  republic.  But 
it  is  a  curiously  unfortunate  illustration  of  the  one  only 
argument  which  has  been  commonly  adopted  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  title  of  Empress  of  India,  the  argument  that  the 
title  of  Emperor  can  only  apply  to  one  who  reigns  over 
feudatory'sovereigns.  Napoleon  the  Great,  in  the  inscription 
on  his  coin,  disclaims  reigning  over  tributary  kings  or  kingdoms 
of  any  kind,',and  on  the  other  hand  it  will  hardly  be  contended 
that  India  is  a  Republic. 
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Many  of  the  independent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
below  the  gangway  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  distinct 
radical  party — an  extreme  Left— ought  to  be  formed,  and  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  ought  to  take  the  leadership  of  it.  Mr. 
Cowen’s  recent  speech  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Imperial 
Titles  Bill  secured  for  him  the  reputation  of  one  who  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  debate  would  probably  have  few  superiors.  Mr.  Cowen 
was  well  known  in  the  North  as  a  powerful  and  popular  orator, 
but  not  many  even  of  his  friends  were  aware  that  he  had  the 
faculty  to  command  so  completely  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Cowen’s  chances  of  future  success  in  par¬ 
liamentary  discussion  are  all  the  stronger  because,  we  under¬ 
stand,  that  the  language  of  his  speeches  is  unprepared.  We 
believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Cowen  himself  shrinks  from  ac¬ 
cepting  any  such  position  of  responsibility  as  the  one  suggested 
to  him. 


There  was  an  extraordinary  article  in  last  Saturday  RevimOj 
attacking  William  Blake,  the  mad  painter,”  as  an  exploded 
idol,”  whose  works  were  not  fit  for  ladies  to  see.  Partly  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  perhaps,  the  picture>room  of  the  New  Bur¬ 
lington  Club,  where  twelve  baskets-ful  of  the  fragments  of  this 
exploded  idol  ”  are  picked  up  for  exhibition,  has  been  crowded 
all  the  week.  What  can  be  said  in  answer  to  such  a  critic  P 
One  can  only  express  a  modest  desire  to  have  the  privilege  of 
feeling  his  bumps. 


An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  and  the  character  of 
the  German  Women’s  Associations,  whoso  delegates  were  to 
meet  at  Hamburg  within  the  present  week,  by  a  short  reference 
to  their  designations.  Among  those  that  will  be  represented 
at  the  Conference  are  : — The  “  Lette-Union ;  ”  the  “  League  of 
German  Lady  Teachers  ;  ”  the  Society  of  Housewives ;  ”  and 
the  **  Society  for  Cooperative  House  Management  ” — all  of 
Berlin.  From  Brunswick  and  Breslau  there  are  delegates  of 
**  Leagues  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  among  Women ;  ” 
from  Bremen,  a  delegate  of  a  “  League  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Pursuits  among  Women ;  ”  from  Darmstadt  and 
Mainz,  delegates  of  a  similar  society  which  combines  with  its 
programme  the  promotion  of  intellectual  culture,  as  well  as 
delegates  of  the  “  Alice  Union  for  the  Care  of  the  Sick ;  ”  from 
Stettin,  delegates  of  the  “  School  of  Trade  and  Industry  for 
Girls  j  ”  from  Hamburg  itself,  delegates  of  the  Hamburg- 
Altona  Society  of  Lady  Teachers ;  ”  of  the  Frdbel-Union ;  ”  of 
the  League  for  the  Enlargement  of  Female  Avocations ;  ”  and 
of  the  Society  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  among  Women.” 


Debrett’s  new  volume  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Judicial 
Bench  contains  a  notice  of  peculiar  interest  this  week  where 
the  irrepressible  Dr.  Kenealy  has  been  once  more  to  the  fore. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  E.  V.  H.  Kenealy,  member  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  claims  connection  with  the  Royal  House  of  England, 
being  seventeenth  in  lineal  descent  from  King  Edward  the 
Third,  and  as  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  quarters  the  Royal 
Arms.  It  does  not  appear  when  the  Doctor  made  this  important 
discovery ;  his  children  all  bear  names  distinguished  in  history 
or  literature ;  his  sixth  son  first  bears  the  name  of  Edward,  and 
that  might  be  after  his  father.  To  judge  from  this  evidence 
the  Doctor  made  the  discovery  in  1870,  seeing  that  the  son  then 
bom  to  him  bears  the  proud  name  of  Arthur  Plantagenet.  The 
English  royal  family  being  so  large  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  Dr. 
Kenealy’s  claims  to  the  throne  could  ever  be  needed,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  know  what  might  befall  England  if  the  direct 
line  were  miraculously  to  fail. 


The  result  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  Symphony  competition 
is  now  decided.  Thirty-eight  symphonies  were  submitted  for 
judgment,  and  out  of  these  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Francis  Dsvenport  and  the  second  to  C.  Villiers  Stanford. 
The  judges  were  Professor  George  Alexander  Macfarren,  Mus. 
Doc.  Cantab.,  and  Professor  Joseph  Joachim. 


*  Les  Annales  du  Theatre  et  de  la  Musique,’  edited  by 
MM.  Edouard  Noel  and  Edmond  Stoullig,  with  a  preface  by 
M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  has  recently  been  published  in  Paris, 
by  Charpentier,  and  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  continued 
annually. 


J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  published 
the  *  Visitors’  Guide  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  ’  in  several  languages.  It  contains  very  clear  maps  of 
the  Exhibition  grounds  and  buildings,  and  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  city. 


The  English  vice-Consul  at  Boulogne,  whom  the  mayor  and 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  wish  to  see  raised 
to  the  higher  position  of  Consul,  is  Mr.  W.  Stigand,  the  author 
of  the  book  on  Heinrich  Heine,  which  in  Germany  is  regarded 
as  a  political  lampoon,  in  a  literary  form,  against  the  German 
■nation.  A  Berlin  paper,  which  states  this  fact,  approves  very 
much  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which 
petitions  like  that  of  Boulogne  may  be  originated. 


The  dty  article  of  last  Sunday’s  Observer  afibrds  a  most  dis¬ 
tressing  evidence  of  the  results  of  purely  secular  education. 
^^Peru,”  it  remarks,  ^^has  not  the  same  political  reasons  as 
Egypt  for  obeying  the  Seventh  Commandment.”  Oh,  fie ! 


In  Edmond  Scherers  recent  ^  Etudes  Critiques  de  Litt^ra- 
ture’  the  author  expresses  the  following  judgment  upon 
Milton’s  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  which  will  not  meet  with  universal 
agreement: — Paradise  Lost’  is  a  false,  grotesque,  tiresome 
poem ;  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  can  go  without  smiling 
through  the  ninth  and  tenth  books,  or  without  yawning 
through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  It  does  not  hold  together  j 
it  is  a  pyramid  balancing  on  its  point — the  most  frightful  of 
problems  resolved  ,by  the  most  puerile  of  means.  And  yeti 
nevertheless,  *  Paradise  Lost  ’  is  immortal.  It  lives  in  virtue 
of  some  episodes  which  will  remain  for  ever  famous.  In  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Dante,  whom  we  must  read  altogether  if  we  wish 
really  to  possess  his  beauties,  we  must  read  Milton  only  in 
fragments.  But  these  fragments  are  part  of  the  poetic  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  human  race.” 


Mdme.  Janauschek,  who  has  been  for  many  years  regarded 
by  the  Germans  as  their  best  tragic  actress,  and  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  rewards  which  such  an  artist  can  receive 
at  almost  every  court  in  Germany  as  well  as  at  St.  Petersburg, 
is  said  to  be  as  proficient  in  English  as  in  her  native  tongue. 
Having  achieved  a  full  success  in  acting  Shakespeare  in  the 
original  in  America,  she  now  comes  to  try  her  fortune  in 
England.  Mdme.  Janauschek’s  style  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
intellectual,  inspired  by  a  thorough  study  of  her  text,  a  style 
in  which  mere  emotional  instinct,  while  finding  full  vent, 
is  guided  by  the  most  refined  artistic  judgment  Mdme. 
Janauschek  will  make  her  first  appearance  on  the  English 
stage  in  the  character  of  Medea,  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Hay- 
market,  on  the  26th  instant,  and  will  probably  also  appear  in 
the  characters  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Lady  Macbeth. 

The  company  of  the  Com^e  Fran9ai8e  intend,  if  possible, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  London  in  the  season  of  next  year.  As  the 
Com^e  Fran9aise  is  a  small  state  in  itself,  it  is  probable  that 
some  theatre  will  be  looked  for  where  the  interposition  of  an 
entrepreneur  will  be  unnecessary. 


An  English  traveller  in  America  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  monument  or  mark  of  any  kind  remains  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  spot  at  Weehawken,  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  the 
Hudson,  where  Alexander  Hamilton  fell  in  his  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr.  The  traveller  anticipates  that  during  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Year  thousands  of  followers  will  desire  to  see  the  spot 
where  the  greatest  American,  after  Washington,  lost  his  life. 
A  monument  was  placed  there  shortly  after  Hamilton’s  death, 
but  time  and  shower,  and  the  hands  of  too  zealous  admirers, 
carried  it  gradually  away.  We  doubt,  however,  if  English 
travellers  in  general  know  much  of  Alexander  Hamilton’s 
career,  although  his  is  in  every  way  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  noble  figures  in  modem  history,  although  his  enemy  was 
splendid  in  talent  and  dark  in  character  enough  to  have  made 
the  villain  hero  of  a  romance,  and  although  the  duel  in  which 
Hamilton  fell  is  as  thrilling  a  scene  as  romance  itself  could 
have  created. 


Mr.  William  Black’s  last  story,  ‘  Lady  Silverdale’s  Sweet¬ 
heart,’  has  just  been  published  in  Harper* s  Weekly  Journal 
for  April  15. 

The  notion  of  playing  Dumas’s  Visite  de  Noces  at  the 
Fran9ais,  which  was  entertained  for  a  little  while,  has  been 
definitely  abandoned. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  point 
where  the  University  Boat  Race  of  1863  started.  ''  Dark  Blue,” 
writing  to  the  TVrne^,  maintains  that  it  started  from  Barker  s 
Rails,  and  says  that  therefore  it  was  the  fastest  race  on  record — 
twenty-three  minutes  five  seconds  for  nearly  five  miles — until 
the  race  of  1873,  the  first  year  of  sliding-seats,  surpassed  it 
with  nineteen  minutes  thirty-five  seconds  over  the  usual  four 
and  a-quarter  mile  course.  The  Compiler  of  the  Racing 
Almanack,”  the  accuracy  of  which  the  former  writer  ques¬ 
tioned,  writes  to  the  Times  to  defend  his  offspring,  and  im¬ 
pugns  “  Dark  Blue’s  ”  accuracy,  saying  that  the  account  in  the 
Field  year  is  “  ample  evidence  ”  that  the  race  was  not  from 
Barker’s  Rails,  for  that  it  mentions  a  “  bridge  ”  on  the  towpath 
as  the  starting-post.  It  seems  strange  that  there  could  be  the 
smallest  doubt  in  the  matter  of  a  race  only  fifteen  years  old.  On 
referring  to  lieWsLife  of  that  year  we  find  it  distinctly  mentioned 
that  the  starting  buoys  were  laid  down  just  above  Barker’s  Rails, 
and  as  the  latter  spot  is  well  known  to  oarsmen  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  mistakes.  Nor  do  we  think  that  there  is  really 
any  discrepancy  between  the  Field  and  BelVs  Lifey  for  there 
happen  to  be  three  bridges  between  the  Ship  ”  and  Barker’s 
Kails,  the  upper  one  opposite  the  rails  to  within  a  few  feet. 
Assuming  that  the  last-named  bridge  is  the  one  meant  by  the 
Fiddj  the  two  accounts  of  the  leading  sporting  papers  of  the  day 
agree,  and  the  starting-point  is  defined  beyond  doubt.  The  com¬ 
piler  of  the  ^  Racing  Almanack,’  defending  his  own  production, 
tries  to  make  out  that  the  Field  report  referred  to  one 
of  the  lower  bridges,  but  the  balance  of  evidence  tends 
to  show  that  the  almanack'  is  incorrect  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  some  other  particulars.  If,  however,  there  should  still  be 
doubts,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  appeal  to  the  crews  them¬ 
selves,  all  of  whom  are,  we  believe,  alive  and  healthy  at  this 
moment.  They  h^ve  good  reason  to  remember  the  starting- 
post,  for  the  steamers  kept  the  start  waiting  from  about  8  to 

A.M.  on  a  bleak  spring  morning,  till  they  could  all  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  back  astern  of  the  racing  boats. 

Hammersmith  Bridge  was  closed  to  the  public  this  year  on 
the  Boat  Race  day  from  noon  till  after  the  race.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  safe  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the 
company  to  avoid  letting  out  the  bridge  as  a  grand  stand,  for 
which  its  strength  is  unsuitable.  In  past  yeara  the  deflection 
of  the  bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  span  has  been  so  great  on 
race  days,  that  steamers  returning  from  the  race,  with  tide  full 
in  the  river,  and  which  have  been  able  to  squeeze  under  the 
arch  close  up  to  the  buttresses,  have  found  themselves  shut 
out  by  many  inches  if  they  tried  to  pass  under  the  centre  of 
the  bridge.  However,  the  loss  of  traffic  during  the  last  two 
hours  before  the  race  must  have  made  a  difference  of  hundreds 
to  the  company.  At  Putney  Bridge  the  passage  was  at  that 
time  about  the  rate  of  200  a  minute.  If  Hammersmith  lost 
only  half  that  amount  of  traffic,  the  value,  counting  the 
average  between  vehicles  and  foot-passengers,  would  be  260/. 
and  upwards.  Another  year  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to 
board  up  the  sides  of  the  bridge  on  the  day ;  the  passing 
traffic,  which  the  bridge  is  quite  capable  of  bearing  safely, 
could  then  go  on  as  before,  and  all  inducement  to  make  a  stand 
on  the  bridge  would  be  at  an  end.  The  public  and  proprietors 
of  the  bridge  would  gain  alike  by  this  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  writes  to  us : — **ln  your  ^  Variorum  Notes  * 
last  week  you  notice  the  Ultramontane  project  of  a  future 
canonisation  of  Pio  Nono,  and  remark  that  the  want  of  some 
miraculous  incidents  in  his  history  is  much  felt.  Allow  me  to 
remind  you  that  a  very  notable  one  was  recorded  so  long  ago 
as  1854,  and  commemorated  at  considerable  expense  in  the 
place  where  it  occurred  in  a  wretched  fresco  picture  of  immense 
sise,  by  a  Roman  artist  named  Trajetti.  This  is  in  the  large 
hall  in  the  convent  adjoining  the  ancient  church  of  Sta.  Agnese 
fuori  le  Mura,  where  Pio  Nono  and  a  crowd  of  clergy  were 
holding  a  meeting,  when  the  floor,  which  had  been  in  a  very 
bad  state,  went  down,  and  the  majority  present,  including  the 
Pope,  were  precipitated  to  the  cellar  below.  Nobody  was 
fatally  hurt,  idthough  the  priest  on  whom  the  Pope  dropped  had 
his  wind  knocked  out,  and  some  ribs  broken.  There  was  im¬ 
mediately  a  thanksgiving  service  to  Sta.  Agnese  and  the  Virgin, 


who  were  declared  to  have  directly  interposed  in  favour  of  Pio 
Nono,  who  got  on  his  feet  immediately  after,  as,  indeed,  did  the 
majority  present.  Two  marble  tablets  recording  this,  with  the 
names  of  all  the  company  there  assembled,  were  inserted  in 
the  wall,  and  the  picture  painted.  The  upper  part  of  this 
precious  work  shows  St.  Agnes  appealing  to  the  Virgin,  who 
is  directing  the  proceedings  depicted  in  the  lower  foreground 
part  of  the  picture.  Here  all  the  people  are  represented  falling 
head  over  heels,  except  the  Pope,  who  is  going  down  comfort¬ 
ably,  a  life-size  St.  Peter,  painted  in  a  very  solid  manner,  and 
visible  to  everyone,  having  his  arms  round  him.  This  is  a 
contemporary  authoritative  record,  and  can  be  confidently  ap¬ 
pealed  to  when  the  number  of  years  is  passed  necessary  to 
intervene  between  death  and  canonisation.” 

Gracefulness  is  not  exactly  Mr.  Ward  Hunt’s  strong  point 
physically,  oratorically,  or  ministerially.  For  instance,  the 
friends  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Edward  Ford,  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  can  scarcely  be  gratified  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Admiralty  towards  that  young  officer.  A  year  ago,  his  name 
was  excised  from  the  official  army  list,  on  the  assumption  that 
he  had  deserted.  It  now  appears  that  his  absence  was  entirely 
involuntary,  being  due  to  hie  having  been  murdered  when  on 
shore  on  leave.  Thus  for  twelve  months  his  memory  has 
remained  under  a  totally  unmerited  stigma.  Yet  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  believes  he  makes  a  full  amende  by  merely  cancelling  the 
order  that  removed  Lieutenant  Ford’s  name  from  the  Army 
List. 

The  Committee  of  the  Cabmen’s  Shelter  Fund  have  shown 
a  want  of  worldly- wisdom.  Had  they  permitted  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sectarian  influences  into  the  shelters,  a  certain  moneyed 
section  of  the  public  would  probably  have  forwarded  very 
liberal  subscriptions.  As  it  is,  the  movement  has  come  to  a 
halt  for  the  lack  of  funds  just  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was 
becoming  useful.  Thirteen  shelters  are  now  open  in  London, 
and  every  day  the  Committee  receive  appeals  for  more.  But 
without  funds,  even  for  the  maintenance  of  those  already 
established,  they  are  compelled  to  refuse  every  application. 
This  seems  rather  severe  on  poor  cabby,  whose  only  offence  is 
that  he  entertains  a  rooted  dislike  to  tracts.  Perhaps  those 
who  participate  in  this  strange  prejudice  will  do  what  they 
can  to  aid  his  necessities  in  the  matter  of  shelter. 

The  New  York  Herald,  in  speaking  of  the  possibility  of 
British  University  crews  going  over  to  the  United  States  to 
contest  with  the  American  oarsmen,  says  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  by  the  College  Athletic  Association  in  asking  the  fast 
runners  and  walkers  also  to  come.”  Speaking  of  their  own 
powers  in  this  branch  of  athletic  education,  it  continues,  ^  Some 
excellent  work  has  been  done,  and  short  time  made,bnt  we  are  . 
yet  far  behind  both  the  English  and  Irish  ;  and  if  their  best  ^ 
University  men  come,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  secure  the 
chief  if  not  the  greater  number  of  the  prizes.  .  .  .  Fortunately, 
too,  there  is  yet  ample  time  for  all  needed  preparation 
on  both  sides  of  the  water ;  and  if  the  Athletic  Association 
is  alive  to  its  present  opportunity  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  this  coming  summer  the  best  athletic  meeting 
this  country  will  have  ever  seen. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Robson,  B.A.,  Clerk  of  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  London  and  Secretary  to  the  Council  of 
University  College,  which  occurred  lost  Tuesday  week  at 
Hastings,  after  a  sudden  attack  of  illness,  deprives  University 
College  of  a  valuable  official.  Mr.  Robson,  whose  health  for 
some  time  past  had  been  in  a  precarious  state,  was  the  author 
of  some  educational  works  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
which  were  largely  used  by  University  College  and  University 
College  School. 

Miss  Helen  Mathers,  authoress  of  *  Coming  Thro’  the  Rye/ 
is  writing  a  novel  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Bentley,  and  is 
also  engaged  on  a  serial  story  to  appear  in  All  the  Year  Bound, 

Matt  Morgan,  proprietor  of  the  Lyceum  Theafre,  New  York, 
has  offered  to  place  the  theatre  at  the  disposal  of  any  of  Mr. 
Walt  Whitman’s  friends  who  may  desire  to  have  a  performance 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mandee  upon 
Shakespeare’s  psychology  well  worth  reading. 
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The  complete  dramatic  works  of  M.  hlmile  Augier  will  soon 
be  published  by  the  firm  of  Michel  in  six  volumes. 


The  picture  by  Meissonier,  **  1807,”  which  we  mentioned  last 
week  as  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York, 
was  purchased  by  him  for  300,000  francs.  Two  woodcuts  of 
two  of  the  riders,  and  an  etching  as  large  as  the  original,  by 
Menzies,  of  the  equestrian  figure  of  Mar^chal  Duroc,  who  stands 
at  the  right  hand  of  Napoleon  in  the  picture,  will  be  found  in 
the  number  of  L'Art  for  January. 


Mr.  James  Colston,  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  is 
engaged  upon  a  ‘  History  of  Printing  in  Scotland.* 

Baron  Tauchnitz  has  just  added  to  the  list  of  reprints  which 
bear  his  name  *  The  Vulture  Maiden,*  by  Wilhelmine  Von 
Hillern.  The  book  appeared  in  America  under  its  original 
title  ‘  Geyer-Wally.* 


A  new  translation  from  Goethe  of  the  ‘  Homan  Elegies,*  by 
Pfofessor  L.  Noa,  is  about  to  be  published  by  Shoenhoff  and 
Aloller,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This  work  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  as  there  is  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  English 
translation  of  the  *  Roman  Elegies.*  Already  we  owe  our 
best  metrical  translation  of  Faust,’*  that  of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
to  the  United  States. 


MeMrs.  Osgood  and  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  are  bringing 
out  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  a 
small  form. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  will  publish,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  a  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition,  in  six 
crown  8vo.  volumes,  of  Bancroft*s  ‘History  of  the  United 
States.*  English  readers  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  glad  to  have 
this  valuable  work  in  so  handy  a  form. 


There  are  some  honest  tutorial,  governess,  and  servants* 
agencies,  and  too  many  dishonest  ones.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  the  latter  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  Their  modus 
operandi  is  as  follows : — They  advertise  situations  vacant,  or 
children  to  be  taken  care  of.  To  applicants  who  reply  they 
write  that,  upon  payment  of  “  registration  fee,**  they  will  be 
happy  to  place  them  on  their  books,  to  inform  them  of  the 
address  of  the  vacant  situation,  and  of  others  hereafter  if  the 
current  one  does  not  result  in  an  engagement.  If  they  can 
thus  entrap  the  applicant  into  pajing  the  fee,  they  send  the  ad¬ 
dress,  which  has  already  been  sent  to  hundreds  of  others,  and, 
even  if  the  situation  has  ever  been  bond  fids  on  offer,  the  chance 
for  each  applicant  is  most  remote.  No  subsequent  informa¬ 
tion  of  further  situations  is  likely  to  occur,  and  the  tutor  or 
governess  loses  a  fee  which  can  be  ill  spared.  “  False  pre¬ 
tence  ”  at  law  is  hard  to  prove  in  such  cases,  even  if  the  de¬ 
luded  applicant  cares  to  prosecute,  for  the  onus  would  lie  on 
the  prosecution  to  prove  that  no  such  situation  was  on  offer  at 
the  time  that  the  fee  was  paid,  and  unless  a  derk  of  the  agents 
should  turn  Queen *6  evidence,  no  conviction  could  be  obtained. 


On  the  occadon  of  the  centenary  of  the  German  philosopher 
Herfoart,  who  was  bom  on  May  4,  1776,  his  colossal  bust  will 
be  unveiled  in  his  native  town,  Oldenburg.  Johann  Friedrich 
Herbart  is  chiefly  known  for  his  work  on  the  fundaments 
of  the  Platonic  system,  and  for  his  numerous  writings  on 
psychology,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  possibility  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  applying  mathematics  to  psychology.  He  held  pro¬ 
fessorships  at  Konigsberg  and  at  Gottingen,  where  he  died 
in  1841.  Among  those  who  will  be  present  at  the  forthcoming 
celebration  is  Mr.  Simeon,  the  President  of  the  Parliament  at 
Berlin. 


The  speeches  made  at  the  obsequies  of  Freiligrath  are  to 
appear  as  a  separate  publication,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  paid  over  to  a  committee  which  is  to  erect  a  monument  over 
the  grave  of  the  popular  poet. 

Among  the  German  Universities,  Vienna  has  now  the  largest 
number  of  students,  next  to  Leipzig.  According  to  the  report 
just  published,  3,270  ordinary  students,  and  533  extraordinary 
“  hospitants,**  are  inscribed  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  In 
the  different  Faculties,  that  for  Jurisprudence  has .  the  largest 
number  of  students  (1,730).  Then  comes  Philosophy  (lyOlO) ; 
then  Medicine  (906) ;  and  last.  Theology  (163). 


The  seventieth  birthday  of  “  Anastasius  Griin,”  the  author’s 
name  of  the  Austrian  poet.  Count  Auersperg,  a  relation  of  the 
Cabinet  Minister,  has  been  celebrated,  a  few  days  ago,  in  a 
great  many  Austrian  towns.  The  honorary  civic  freedom  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  several  communal  councils.  More  than 
forty  years  since,  Anastasius  Griin,  by  his  “  Wiener  Spazier- 
gange,**  and  other  poetical  productions,  contributed  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Liberal  public  opinion  in  Austria  and  in  Germany 
at  large.  The  students  of  Vienna,  on  the  present  occasion,  sent 
a  deputation  to  Graz  to  express  their  respects  to  the  aged  poet. 


On  May  4  the  jubilee  of  the  inventor  of  the  pianoforte, 
Bartolomeo  Cristofori,  will  be  celebrated  at  Florence.  The 
first  picmists  of  Italy — Palumbo,  Cesi,  Sgambati,  AndreoUi,  and 
Fumagalli — are  to  be  present.  The  New  Academy  of  Muric  at 
Berlin  is  also  to  send  a  representative  in  the  person  of  Professor 
Pirani,  an  Italian  by  birth.  Had  Signor  Bartolomeo  Cristofori 
been  able  to  foresee,  not  only  the  pleasures,  but  also  the  misery 
which  arose  from  his  invention,  he  would  perhaps  have 
“  thought  twice,  and  oven  three  times,”  before  giving  it  to  the 
world  at  large.  By  others  it  is,  however,  said  that  Gottlieb 
Schroder  bears  the  responsibility  of  the  invention,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  made  at  Dresden  in  1717. 


The  plays  of  two  Norwegian  dramatists,  Bjomstieme  Bjom- 
son  and  Henrik  Ibsen,  are  being  given  before  appreciative 
audiences  in  Germany.  Ibsen’s  Northern  Campaign  was  received 
at  Munich,  a  few  days  ago,  with  much  applause.  Another 
drama  of  his.  Peer  Ggnt^  is  to  be  tinnslated  now  also  for  the 
German  stage. 


‘  ij’Art  de  Battre  lea  Prussiens,*  a  pamphlet  just  publiriied 
at  Paris,  does  not  refer  to  a  bellicose  desire  of  revenge,  in  spite 
of  its  martial  title.  It  rather  contains  a  programme  of  pubHc 
instruction,  whereby  to  obtain  an  intellectual  superiorly.  The 
author  only  forgets  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  he  has  not 
simply  to  do  with  “  Prussians,”  but  with  all  Germany. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 
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Election  PetitionB  in  Prance.  Constitutional  fiabtUties. 
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Sir  Harry  6.  Parkes's  Notification  in  Japan. 


Moresby's  New  Guinea.  Mr.  Wyon’s  Reign  of  Queen  Anna. 

The  Great  Di'ride. 
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LONDON:  FUBLISHHD  AT  186  STRAND.  W.O. 


A  RT-UNION  of  LONDON.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL 

MEETING  to  reeeiue  the  Council’s  Report  and  to  disferibate  the  amount 


Jl\.  meeting  to  reeeioe  the  Ceunoil’c  Report  and  to  disferibate  the  amount 
snbscribed  for  the  pnrehase  of  Works  of  Art,  will  be  held  at  WIllm’s  Rooms, 
King  Street,  St.  James’e,  on  TUNBDAT  NNXT,  the  Mth  Instant,  at  Etoren  for 
Twvhre  o’clock.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hooohtov,  D.CX.,  Prssidsat,  !■_  tfcs 
chair.  The  receipt  for  the  current  year  win  pfooure  admisiinn  for  Mdmtan 
and  friends. 

444  West  Strand :  LEWIS  FOOOOK,  I 

April  *0, 1876.  EDWARD  1.  ANTR0BU8,  f 


EDWARD  I.  ANTROBUS, 


French  gallery,  120  Pall  Mali.— 

The  TWHN'rr-THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIHinON  of  PIUTOUB,  ItB 
contributions  of  Artiste  of  the  Oonfeinental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN. 


rpHE  LIGHT  of  the  8ANCTUAET,  by  SZOLDATICS, 

-L  from  a  Sksfeeh  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Lady  Pitre,  will  shortly  bo  on  YIBW, 
at  DICKINBON  RFOSTBR’B,  114  New  Bond  Street. 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  snd  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonvcjanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thur^y,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— M188F.8  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendanoe  in  Prospectus. 


I"  ADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  connection 

-i  with  UifiVBRsmr  Coltjcoe,  London.  Additional  Subjects  for  Summer 
Session.  —  Greel  (Taltourd  Ely,  Esq.).  1.  Elementary— Tuesdays  8.45,  and 
Wednesdays  2.80;  beginning  April  25.  2.  Advanced— Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
12.80;  beginning  April  2!i.  — Latin  (Tamtocrd  Ely,  Esq.).  Monda]rs  and 
Wednesdays  12.30 ;  beginning  April  24. — French  Grammar  (Professor  Cassal). 
Mondays  and  Fridays  3.30 ;  beginning  April  24. 

Prospectuses  at  the  office  in  the  College,  or  of  J.  E.  Mylnk,  Esq.,  27  Oxford 
Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  af  the 
Birkbeck  Buildino  Socnrrr,  29  and  39  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apidy 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Freehold  Land  SoaETY,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30,  Southampton  Buildings, 
C^ncery  Lane.  Ail  sums  under  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheqoe>book8  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Satu]:da3r8,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening.  .  , 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  SLADE  PROFESSORSHIP  of  FINE  ART  will 

become  VACANT  at  the  end  of  the  current  Session,  Professor  Poynter 
having  accepted  the  Appointment  of  Director-General  of  Fine  Art  Schools  in 
connection  with  the  Art  Department  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Candi- 
rlirtes  for  the  Professorship  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications  and 
testimonials  not  later  than  Saturday,  April  29,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
information  respecting  the  duties,  emoluments,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
Professorship  may  be  obtained. 

HARRY  BROWN, 

March  14, 1878.  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Council. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  SCHOOL.— 

Head-Master— H.  Weston  Eve,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Vice- Master— E.  R.  Horton,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  SUMMER  TERM,  1876,  will  begin  for  new  Pupils  on  Tuesday,  April  25, 
at  9.30  A.lf. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  several  other  Railways. 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  "  impositions.” 

Prospectuses,  containing  full  information  respecting  the  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  the  School,  fees,  and  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  College. 

HARRY  BROWN, 
Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Council. 


OEOXiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

VA  logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  GeiUe,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  1010  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  ’Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledg^e  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Tennant  will  give  Six  Elementary  Lectures  on  Geology  during  Easter  Week, 
at  149  Strand,  at  10  a.m.  and* 3  p.m.  Fee,  10*.  6d.  for  the  Course. 


rpilE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  ia51),  Brompton, 

-L  and  167  Piccadilly,  W.  —  SUBSCRII*TIONS  will  be  most  thankfully 
reoeived  for  this  Hospital,  which  is  Free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  Medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

The  following  form  of  Legacy  is  respectfully  recommended  : — “  I  (rive  and 
bequeath  unto  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  situate 
in  the  Fulham  Road,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  and  at  No.  167  Piccadilly,  the  sum 

of  £ - (free  of  Legacy  duty),  to  be  paid  out  of  my  personal  estate,  not  charged 

on  land,  to  be  applied  towards  carrying  on  the  charitable  designs  of  the  said 
Institution.” 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertblet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs.  CouTTS  &  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  Order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


JOHN  TAN  N»S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  oontind^ency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

J-  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  'Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pselceographical,  Numismatical,  Iloyal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Goins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  &c.,  Sic. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


i:>AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

A  i  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TRUSTEES. 

I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

I  James  White,  Esq.,  F.B.A..S. 
DIRECTORS. 

hair-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P, 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  p^  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1*.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  pieoe,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mouniing 
Warehouse,  in  R^nt  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  househola 
mourning  at  a  epreat  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  ^ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  imued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10*.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Pnipoeal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.S., 
Managing  Director. 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
-1-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

‘‘  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  DepOt— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  S'TRBBT,  W. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

-L  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

B.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


The  LIVERPOOL  andLONDON  andGLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;  Cornhill,  London. 

Under  the  new  series  of  Life  Policies,  the  Assured  are  entitled  to  Four-fifths 
of  the  Profits  of  the  Participating  class. 

Non- Bonus  Polidos  at  moderate  rates. 

Fire  Insurances  upon  equitable  terms. 

For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors  apply  as  above,  or  to  any 
Agent  of  the  Company. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  4t  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Clondiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pro* 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wii^ore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— Tbo  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elizabeth  Latenby.** 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  idl  parts  of  the  World. 

Secretaries  J  0*01^0®  WM.  LOVELL. 
aecretanes  ^  j  BROOMFIELD. 


rpURTLEl  TURTLE!  TURTLE !— Thick,  Clear,  and 

JL  Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  daily.— MAIELLI  A  CO.,  Cooks  and  Confec¬ 
tioners,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
MAIELLI  &  CO.’S  Invalid  Turtle  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &o. 


V  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


DELICIOUS,  INVIGORATING,  and 
SUSTAINING}-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homceopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MABA VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal, 


ISrXJD^  VERITAS.— ORE Y  TTATR 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer*  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  ana  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10«.  Od.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHEBBY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  U.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  3s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

T^Y  a  thorougb  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

-X-J  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  flne  properties  of  well-selected  ooooa,  Mr.  Epps  hss  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavonred  beverage  which  may  save  ns 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  jndicious  nse  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  malsdies  are  floating  around  ns  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortifled  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — CiPil  Service  Oatette, 

PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifiea  and 

-L  Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  44. 6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 

J OHNSTON^S  (THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 

‘‘IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.”  Jg  'J'JJJ]  BEST 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  cspeciallv 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  24.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 

Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Domestic  Reqnisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “  the  best  ” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convoy 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 

T  OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com- 

J— ^  pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  beet  offered  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
'  cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  tottles  at  l4. 6d.  each. 

TYENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  ooenpation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervons 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inoonvenienoe ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  l4.  l^d.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Drnzil  Thomson,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  137  (^een’s-cresoent, 
Haverstock-hill,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^  ^  3  • 

Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  ^ 

HAoptod  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing  CC^ 
their  i!i(niature.  thus 

SUFFERERS  from  Asthma,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 

lO  Coughs,  Throat  Afloctlons,  Sleepless  Nights,  or  Hysterical,  or  Nervous,  or 
Rheumatic  Complaints,  should  never  be  without  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC 
WAFERS.  They  are  an  unfailing  remedy,  as  thousands  of  cures  {irove.  Price 
l4.  \\d.,  2s.  9d.,  44. 6d.,  and  ll4.,  of  all  Druggists. 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 

_  this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  &  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Elxport  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 

T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soupe,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sanoes. 
Caution.— Gcnnine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  siguature  across  labeL  1 

TTOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — Changes  of  temperature  and 

X-L  weather  frequently  upeet  persons  who  are  most  careful  of  their  health 
and  particular  in  their  diet.  These  corrective,  purifying,  and  gentle  aperient 
Pills  are  the  best  remedy  for  all  defective  action  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  they 
augment  the  appetite,  strengthen  the  stomach,  oorrect  biliousness,  and  carry  off 
all  that  is  noxious  from  the  system.  Holloway’s  Pills  are  composed  of  rare 
balsams,  unmixed  with  baser  matter,  and  on  that  account  are  peculiarly  weU 
adapted  for  the  young,  delicate,  and  aged.  As  this  peerless  medicine  has  gained 
fame  in  the  post,  so  will  it  preserve  it  in  the  fntare  by  its  renovating  and 
invigorating  qualities  and  the  impossibility  of  its  doing  harm. 
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rpHE  EMraaiOR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OP 

JL  LONDOK _ His  Imperial  Majeetgr  the  Emperor  of  Rusiia  hae  confetied 

on  Mr.  J.  W.  Beneon  the  Appointment  of  Ooldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Conrty  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 


t:>ennett’S  gold  presentation  watches, 

20gs.,  S0gs.,40gs. 


Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

Family,  and  to  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Walee  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Weetboume  Qrove ;  Htcam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 


"VT OVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

Clocks, far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Medisev^,  Ranaisaanoe,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prize, Regimental), 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £500 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 

£800 


TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drav^ng,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


JOHN 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU¬ 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 


BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustmtod,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 


Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


J.  W.  Bknson's  New  Work,  “Time  and  Time  Tellers,”  (Hardwlcke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  Plain,  2i.  6<i. ;  gilt,  8s.— Benson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


Heal  &  son,  195,  loo,  197,  198,  Tottenham 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 
excluslTcly  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


J£EAL  &  SON. 

gEDSTEADS. 

J^EDDING. 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


Heal  &  son’s  catalogue  (104th  Edition),  con¬ 
taining  450  Illustmtions,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  poet  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197,  196  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


W.  C.  BENNETT’S  POEMS,  NEW  EDITIONS. 

A  Library  Eilltion,  crown  8ro.,  Hlnstrated,  cloth,  6s. 

Baby  may— home  poems  and  ballads.  People’s 

Edition,  in  Two  Parts,  Paper  Covers,  Is.  each. 

**  One  of  the  most  popular  of  onr  Poets.  JLet  us  say  that  every  mother  ought 
to  learn  *  Baby  May  ’  and  ‘  Baby’s  Shees  ’  off  by  heart.” — Westminster  Review. 

**  The  love  of  children  few  Poets  of  our<fiay  luve  expressed  with  so  much  naive 
fidelity  as  Dr.  Bennett.” — Examister. 

“Those  readers  who  do  not  as  yet  know  *  Baby  May’  shonUmakc  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  forthwith ;  those  who  have  that  pleasure  already  will  find  her  in 
good  company.” — Ouardmsi. 

**  Many  a  tender  thought  and  charming  fancy  find  gmcefitl  ntteranee  in  his 
pages.” — A  thmaeum. 

“  *  Baby’s  Shoes  ’  is  worthy  to  rank  with  *  Baby  Miqt,’  which,  from  its  com¬ 
pleteness  and  finished  charm  as  a  picture  of  infancy,  is  one  of  the  most  exqnisite 
among  the  whole  of  Dr.  Bennett's  productions.” — Daiky  Telegraph. 

“  Some  of  his  poems  oh  children  are  among  themost  channing  in  the  language, 
and  are  familiar  in  a  thousand  homes.” —  Weekly  DispeOeh. 

“  Of  all  writers,  the  one  who  has  best  understood,  best  painted,  best  felt  infant 
nature,  is  Mr.  Bennett.  We  see  at  onee  that  it  is  not  only  a  charming  and 
richly-gifted  Poet  who  is  describing  childish  beauty,  but  a  young  father  writing 
from  his  heart.” — Miss  MHfi>rd!s  BeeotleeHons  of  a  Literary  Life. 


W^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

TV  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  Zs.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  Is.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
OMd,  and  how  tho  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
CuUeton’i  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  lOji. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  8«.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


Songs  for  sailors.  Cloth  gllt,  illustrated,  Sa 

Paper,  li. 


OEAL  engravings,  by  CULLETON.— Orest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  Is.  6d, 
Livery  Button  Diee,  £2  2t.  Craete  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5«.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Beal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12«.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  ^yal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


“Spirited,  melodious,  and  vigorously  graphic.” — Morning  Post.  “Very 
8pirit^.”->Ba«ly  News.  “  Really  admirable.” — Pall  Mall  Oouette.  “  Right  well 
done.” — Illustrated  London  Netes.  “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.” — Morning 
Advertiser.  “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most  enjoy.” — Echo. 

“  Dr.  Bennett  has  devoted  his  lyrical  powers  to  a  noble  object  in  this  com- 
prehensiTe  yet  inexpensive  work.  This  gem  deserves  to  be  patronised  not  only 
by  our  entire  Royal  Navy,  but  by  all  our  Sailors’  Homes  and  all  our  Mercantile 
Marine  Associations.  It  is  a  capital  shilUng’g  worth.” — Liverpool  Mail. 

“  Dr.  Bennett  is  the  most  Popular  Song-writer  in  England  at  tho  present 
time.” — Sunderland  Times. 

“  There  is  no  one,  nowadays,  to  compete  with  Dr.  Bennett  as  a  Popular  Song¬ 
writer.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

“  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Dibdin.” 

Graphic. 


HENRY  8.  KING  &  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

oontaias  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beantifuUy 


slanpsd  with  Orest  and  Motto.  Monogram  or  AddreM,  and  the  Steel  Die 
eafraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Oranboorae  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Inne). 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS^arat,  Hall 

marked.  Tlie  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


£23«. ;  £8  fU.;  £4  4s.;  £«S  6s. ;  £6  16<. ;  very  massive,  £10  10«. ;  heavy  knuokle- 
dnsters,  £16  164.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON.  6^  Engraver.  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  Martin’s 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  8t.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  {(reparation,  and  are  easily'  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 


24.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  54. ;  with 
directions,  post  fn-e  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  »  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

“  TIIE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America ;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal  *  is  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


\n8ITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

'  l4.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ISs.  6d. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
LatM),  W.C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clnbs,  Banking  Houses, 
die.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Bali,  programmes,  bv  culleton.  —  aii  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 


newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Seamn.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  orest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
jveaentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  nee^ework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Cran¬ 
bonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 


SOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  enprraved  with  crest,  Ia,  £2  2s. , 

£3  34.,  £4  44..  £5  6s.,  £6  6s.,  and  £7  74.  T.  CULLETGN,  26  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W’.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 


liCRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

-LYl.  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

Mrs.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  (Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  bo  sarpaiwe«l. 

MILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

6d.  Packets.  14.  and  34.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminentiv  Piin>  an<l 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  Enropean  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  r^ularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellcn,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


-k-vX  €d.  Packets.  l4.  and  24.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant. — Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumen,  4c.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  4  SONS. 
44  Barbican,  London. 


LD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE  — 

V/  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  W  ORLD. 

Wholbwimb  1  Druciol'm  !  1  l^iguAKT  ! !  1  —  &Iaiiufactured  solely  by  the 
Propiiaiort,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  aud  niaj’  be  obtained  of  oil  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 


From  the  “  SATURDA  V  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  year4  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Lettare  respecting  Advertisements  or  Sabsoriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  Nbw  York  TRiBinns  Office,  18  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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THE  ITEW  &  POPUL^  KOVELS. 


A  FIGHT  with  FORTUNE.  By  Moetimer 

Collins.  3  vols.  II 

**  A  novd  of  tbo  most  thrilling  interest.  The  plot  is  artistic,  the  style  vigorous, 
and  the  characters  are  true  to  nature." — Court  Journal. 


linked  lives.  By  Lady  Gertrude  Douglas. 

3  vote. 

NO  LOVE  LOST.  By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author 

of  Wild  Hyacinth,"  “  Qentianella,"  &c.  3  vote. 

“  A  most  enjoyable  novel.  Mrs.  Randolph’s  characters  are  true  to  nature. 
Her  style  is  the  purest  English." — Court  Journal. 

ERSILIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Lady.” 

SECOND  EDITION.  3  vote. 

“  A  novel  of  more  than  common  merit.  ‘  Ersilia  ’  is  a  character  of  much  beauty, 
and  her  story  holds  the  reader  with  an  unrelaxing  interest. — Spectator. 

GUARDIAN  and  LOVER.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  Denison's  Wife,"  iic.  8  vote. 

"  There  is  merit  in  this  novel.  It  is  amusing  and  likely  to  be  popular. — Post. 

DIANA  CAREW.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “  Dolores,"  &c.  3  vote. 

“  A  delightful  story.  The  reader’s  sympathies  for  *  Diana  ’  never  flag.  ‘  Diana 
Carew  ’  is  a  really  good  book." — John  Bull. 

The  MANCHESTER  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 

L1NN.AUB  Banks,  Author  of  "  God's  Providence  House."  3  vote. 

"  This  story  has  considerable  merit." — Saturday  Review. 
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HURST  ti  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

Now  ready,  price  6<f. ;  by  post,  7d. 

HE  KING  FISHER  and  the  SWALLOW, 

or.  How  the  King  Fisber  Changed  liis  Name. 

BY  A  UTTLB  BIRD. 


WILLIAM  RIDGWAT,  169  Piccadilly,  W. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  royal  Svo.,  price  2s. 

OUMMARY  DIGEST :  Return  to  Parliament  of  Owners  of 

Land  1873,  England  and  Wales.  (The  New  Doomsday  Book.)  By 
Frsdbrick  Purdt,  F.S.S.,  Principal  of  the  StatistWal  Department,  Local 
Govemnaent  Board. 

.  London  ;  EDWARD  STANFORD,  50  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Just  pnbltehed,  fop.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  3s. 

.iLTTENdllPTS. 

'*  That  the  verses  in  the  book  are  flrst  attempts  it  is  difficult  to  believe.  They 
exhibit  such  a  mastery  of  various  forms  of  metre,  such  an  ease  in  the  apt  em> 
ployment  of  metaphor,  and  such  a  f^oitous  ohoioe  of  language,  as  only  come  of 
much  practice  and  patient  effort.  The  author  is  indubitably  a  lyric  poet  of  no 
small  power.” — The  Scotsman. 

**  The  story  of  the  '  Cross,*  and  the  gentle  queen  is  felicitously  told.” 

_  Peterborough  Advertiser . 

London :  PROVOST  CO.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


'T'HE 

X  TS 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6i. ;  half-bound.  Is. 

DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE  and  TECHNICAL 

TERMS  used  in  Philosophy,  Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts,  and 
By  W.  Buchanan.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Supplement,  by 


Trades. 

Jambs  A.  Smith. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TKGG  &  CO.,  Pancros  Lane,  Cheapeide. 


Now  ready,  complete  in  One  Volume,  fancy  boards,  copiously  illustrated, 
_  price  One  Shilling. 

^HE  WEEKLY  COMPANION.— Conducted  by  W.  H.  C. 

X  Nation.  Containing — ’Gainst  Wind  and  Tide,  a  Serial  Story  (oomplete) ; 
^e  Secret  of  the  Mine,  a  Serial  Story  (complete) ;  A  Jaunt  with  a  Gipsy  ;  A 
Merry  Andrew’s  Sorrow ;  A  Dead  Man’s  Mab‘,  a  Lighthouse  Kt'efier’s  Yam  ; 
A  Souvenir  from  the  Deep  ;  A  Dreadful  Trade  ;  The  Old  Boatman  ;  Good  Things 
from  the  Dramatists;  Seeds  of  Thought;  Poetrj”,  and  Nine  fuU  pages  of 
Music,  5tc. 

FubUsbod  at  44a  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.’* 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1876,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Brioht  says "  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure." 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  sir.  p.  a..  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  18,  1876, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
leioester,  but  on  this  occasion  wo  oerCaiuly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oaxette. 

Tlte  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
I^oester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  tb«  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Pontehment  in  the  Navy."— United  Seretce  Oaxette. 


Price  One  Shilling,  on  Friday,  April  S8,  at  every  BaoksoUer’s  in  the  Unicsd 
Kingdom,  the  May  Number  of 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE, 

CONTAWntO 

THE  FIRST  PART  OP  A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of  Barcheeter  Towers,”  “The  Three  Clerks,"  3io., 
BNnTLKD 

THE  AMERICAN  SENATOR, 

The  Scene  of  which  Story  is  laid  in  England. 

Mr.  WILKIE  CJOLLINS’  Serial  Story,  “  THE  TWO  DBSTINIBS,’'  is 
also  appearing  in  “  Temple  Bar.” 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  282,  is  NOW 

PUBLISHED. 

'  Contents : 

I.-GREEN’S  HISTORY  OP  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

II.— SIR  WILLIAM  AND  CAROLINE  HBRSOHBL. 
m.— PLATE  AND  PLATE  BUYERS. 

IV.— TAINB  ON  THE  OLD  RfiOIMB  IN  PRANCE. 

V.— KASGAR,  PAMIR,  AND  TIBET. 

VI.— THE  KEPPBLS  :  LORD  ALBEMARLE. 

VII.— UTILITARIANISM  AND  MORALITY. 

Vni.— SWINBURNE’S  ESSAYS. 

IX.- CHURCH  INNOVATIONS. 

%•  Nos.  279  and  280  (forming  Vol.  140),  oontoins  the  General  Index  to 
Volumes  122  to  189  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 


JOHK  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

NEW  WORKS  BY  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.8. 

With  Ulostrations,  crown  8vd.,  14s. 

INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.  By  Charles  Darwin, 

F.R.S.,  Author  of  “  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,"  Origin  of  Species,"  “  Descent 
of  Man,"  Sk. 

By  the  same. 

The  MOVEMENTS  and  HABITS  of  CLIMBING 

PLANTS.  With  Illustrations,  (brown  8vo.,  6«. 

m. 

The  VARIATION  of  ANIMALS  and  PLANTS  under 

DOMESTICATION.  Revised  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  3  vote,  crown 
8vo.,  18j.  _ 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  186  Stnmd. 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.,  12«. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  SPORT  in  ABYSSINIA;  or,  The 

Mareb  and  Tackaaaee.  By  Lieut,  the  Earl  of  Mayo. 

“The  author  recounts  his  adventures  in  a  very  natural 'way,  withootany 
attempt  at  flue  writing.  It  requires  no  very  great  stretrii  of  the  imagination 
to  fancy  oneself  taking  an  active  part  in  the  events  and  soenas  deaoribed  so  well. 
Game  both  great  and  small  appears,  if  not  abundant,  to  have  been  Udcntbly 
plentiful  and  the  sport  go^.” — U.  Service  Chuette. 

Lord  Mayo  has  given  a  simple,  pleasant  record  of  his  Travels  in  Ab3teBinia, 
and  of  the  sport  he  met  there.  The  bookte  full  of  interesting  jottings  of  Abys¬ 
sinian  life,  manners,  and  scenery,  which  riiow  that  the  author  is  a  shrewd  aad 
keen  observer  of  men  and  things." — SporBng  Oaxette. 
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JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

AC  MILL  AN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  199. 

For  MAY.  Price  1*. 

CONTTMTS  OF  THE  NUMBER. 

1.  ORDEALS  AND  OATHS.  By  E.  B.  Ttlob. 

2.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “  Three 

Feathers,”  &c.  Chaptwrs  XVII. — XX. 

8.  MRS.  THRALB ;  THE  FRIEND  OP  DR.  JOHNSON,  Part 
n.  By  Mrs.  Masron. 

4.  APRIL  DAYS :  A  POEM.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

5.  »5cIAL  representative  and  BAMBUNO  PLANTa  By 

6.  THE*  BLAKE  DRAWINGS  AT  THE  BURLINGTON  PINE 

ARTS  CLUB.  By  H.  H.  Statham. 

7.  VERMONT.  Part  III.  By  Charleh  A.  Cole. 

8.  WANG-TI :  ONE  PIECBE  PIDGIN  ENGLISH  SING-SONG. 

By  Charleh  G.  Lklant). 

9.  PURE  WATER  AND  PURE  RIVERS.  By  Rev.  W.  Simpson, 

M.A. 

10.  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  James  Cotter  Morison. 


QEORQE  ELIOT'S  NEW  STORY. 


On  Thursday  will  be  published,  price  bs. 

DANIEL  DEEONDA. 

Book  IV.— GWENDOLEN  GETS  HER  CHOICE. 


To  be  completed  in  Eight  Parts,  published  Monthly. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  di  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

To  be  had  at  all  Booksellers,  Litearies,  and  Railtray  Bookstalls, 


Just  ready, 

MISS  ROSA  MACKENZIE  KETTLE’S  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK, 

MY  HOME  IN  THE  SHIRES. 


JAMES  WEIR  8i  KNIGHT,  283  Regent  Street,  W. 
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the  examinee,  APKIL  22,  1876 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS 


On  the  28th  iniUat,  will  be  pnUiahed,  price  One  Shilling, 

B  E  Xj  C3-  K/  -A.'V  I  ^  , 

So.  115,  for  MAY. 

CoKmen. 

JULIBT.  By  Mn.  II.  LnvRT'C’AiiBitox.  With  an  DliMtntion  bj 
VALKirmct  BnoMLBT.— Ch^».  I.  Sotheme  Court.— II.  Mrs.  BUir's 
Pint  More.— III.  The  Tnven  Femilj. 

WHAT  HAS  BEOJHK  OF  LORD  CAMBLFOBD'S  BODY?  By 
Charlm  Rkadb. 

THB  LAST  ORAGLI  (A.D.  881).  By  Auirrxox  Charlka  Swixburxe. 
MIHfl  CUSHMAN  :  »  BeminiMenoe.  By  CrrHBRRT  Bide. 

MAY-DAY  IN  MERRY  ENGLAND. 

WOMAN’S  PLACE  IN  NATURE  AND  SOCIETY.  By  Mn.  Ltxs  Llvtox. 
WHAT  CHANCED  BY  THB  MILL.  By  B.  Moxt(H>mkkik  Ba.vki.xg. 

With  an  Illtwtration  by  R.  P.  LKirr'H. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE.  By  J.  Comyxs  Cahk. 

SCOTCHING  A  SNAKE.  By  8TKPHK.X  J.MapKek.va.  With  an  Illus¬ 
tration  by  J.  Mauoxet. — fTtape.  I.  The  Lady  and  the  Scoundrel.— 

II.  Coining  Money. — HI.  Roman  launch. 

LORD  MACAULAY.  By  T.  H.8.  Emsm. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Buaddox.  With  an 
Illuatration  by  H.  Frexcb. — Chape.  XIII.  “I  lean  upon  thee,  dear, 
without  alarm.” — XIV.  **  Tmp  belle  pour  mol,  volli  mon  tr<!*pae.” — 
XV.  A  Family  Picture  — XVI.  Cynthia  tries  to  be  oeeful. 

ALL  FOR  LOVE.  By  Joseph  K.moh  r. 

CLOUDS  in  the  EAST  :  Travels  and  Adven- 

turee  in  Unknown  Central  Aeia  in  1873.  By  Colonel  Valextt.nk  Bakek. 
Demy  8ro.,  with  Maps  and  Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  price  18#. 

**  A  man  who  not  only  thinks  for  himself,  but  has  risked  his  life  in  order  to 
gain  information. ...  A  most  graphic  and  lively  narrative  of  travels  and  adven- 
turei  which  have  nothing  of  the  commonplace  almut  them.” — /..o^  Mercury. 

**  A  contribution  of  some  value  to  Central  Asian  literature.” — Ath^ceum. 

The  GREAT  DIVIDE :  a  Narrative  of  Travels 

in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Hummer  of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
ravkx.  With  Maps  and  numerous  striking  full- page  Illustrations  by 
VALEimxB  W.  Bkomlbt.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  18j. 

**  One  of  the  charms  of  the  book  is,  that  the  reader  Is  not  made  to  feel  himself 
ia  the  presence  of  '  superior  persons.*  This  honesty  in  detail,  together  with 
livdy  deacriiAions  of  events,  go^  stories,  and  a  tme  friendliness  with  nature  in 
her  vaiioiu  moods,  gives  such  local  colouring  to  the  work  as  to  stamp  it  with  an 
Impression  of  tmth  too  often  absent  from  modem  books  of  travel.” — Tima. 

YACHTING  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS ;  or,  Notes 

of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Spitz- 
bergen  and  N’ovaya  Zemlya.  By  Jahrh  Lamont,  P.G.S.,  P.R.G.S.,  Author 
of  ”  Seasons  with  the  Sea-Horses.**  With  Maps  and  numerous  Tllustra- 
tions,  by  WiLUAM  Livebat,  M.D.  Demy  Svo.,  cloth  extra,  price  18«. 

**  The  book,  ss  a  whole,  Is  the  most  important  addition  made  to  our  Arctic 
literatun;  for  a  long  time.” — Athenaeum. 

SWIFT’S  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and 

Veaw.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.  Crown  8to.,  cloth  extra, 
price  7«.  Cd. 

Also,  uniform  in  sixe  and  price. 

BUNYAN’S  PII/IRIM’H  PIlOGRFJiH.  Stothard’s  Steel  Plates. 

BYKON’H  life  and  LBTTBRS.  By  Moohx.  13  Plates. 

OOLMAN’H  BROAD  GRINS.  With  Frontispiece  by  Hooarth. 

HOOD’S  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  200  Illustrations. 

LAMB’S  (CHARLES)  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
SHERIDAN’S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  With  Poems.  10  Plates. 
THEODORE  HOOK’S  HUMOROUS  WORKS.  lUustrated. 

MEMOIRS  of  EMINENT  ETONIANS.  By 

Sir  Edward  Ckrasy,  Author  of  “llie  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World.*’  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  iirice  7«.  6d. 

Also,  uniform  in  size  and  price. 

ARTEMUH  WARD’S  WORKS.  Complete.  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 

BUET  HARTE’H  SELECT  WORKS.  With  numerous  Illnstratlons. 
LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  lllnstiated. 

IX)NGFELL0W’H  prose  WORKS.  Illustrated  by  Buomlby. 

MARK  TWAIN’S  CHOICE  WORKS.  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

POE’S  WORKS  :  Poems,  Essays,  and  Stories.  Illustrated. 

GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.  Collected 

by  the  Brothers  Ghimm,  and  Translated  by  Edoar  TAYiiOR.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  John  Rlskin.  With  22  IlIu4tration8  after  George 
Oruikxha.nk.  Stiuarc  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  7«.  dd. 

Also,  uniform  in  style  and  price. 

BECHSTEIN’S  as  PRETTY  as  SEVEN,  Ac.  Richter’s  98  Pictures. 
BOCCACCIO— The  DECAMERON.  Stothahd’s  Steel  Plates. 
CRUIKSHANK’S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  2,000  Plates  and  Woodents. 

Complete  in  3  vols.,  each  7s.  (id. 

LIFE  in  “  “  ■  “ 


BY  G.  H.  LEWES.  •  • 

In  One  Volume,  8vo.,  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND. 

Second  Series. 

THB  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  MIND. 

[In  prepartUUm, 


BY  THE  LATE  LORD  AMBERLEY. 

In  Two  Volumes,  8to.,  cloth. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF. 

[In  the  preu. 


BY  THE  EARL  OF  SOUTHESK. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

JONAS  FISHER 

Second  Edition. 


[Shortly. 


BY  W.  R.  GREG. 

In  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

LITERARY  AND  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS. 

Fourth,  considerably  enlarged,  Edition.  [In  the  preu. 


BY  DR.  JAAIES  LEGKxE,  Professor  of  the  CTiinese  Language  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

THE  SHE- KING; 

OR,  BOOK  OP  ANCIENT  CHINESE  POETRY.  [.Shortly. 


BY  CHARLES  G.  LELAND. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth. 


PIDGIN— ENGLISH  SING-SONG ; 

OR,  SONGS  AND  STORIES  IN  THE  CHINA-KNGLISH  DIALECT. 

With  a  Vocabulary.  [Shortly. 


BY  W.  D.  WHITNEY,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Instmetor  in  Modem 
Languages  in  Yale  College. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  5«. 

LANGUAGE  AND  ITS  STUDY; 

With  e.special  reference  to  the  Indo-European  Family  of  LangroagM- 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A..,  LL.D.  [Ready. 


BY  THB  REV.  A.  S.  PALMER,  B.A. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  7s.  M. 

LEAVES  FROM  A  WORD  -  HUNTER'S 
NOTE -book; 

BEING  SOME  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY. 

[Ready, 


BY  W.  R.  GREG. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  10«.  6d. 

MISTAKEN  AIMS  AND  ATTAINABLE  IDEALS 
OF  THE  ARTISAN  CLASS. 


BY  A.  II.  SAYCE,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. 

Second  Edition.  [Ready, 


BY  J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER. 

HISTORY  OF  INDIA 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD. 

Part  I.— INDIA  UNDER  MUSSULMAN  RULE. 
8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.-420,  cloth,  price  14*. 


,ONDON.  Cbuikshank’h  Colonred  Plates. 

RABELAIS.  With  DoRfe’s  wonderful  Illustrations. 

SYNTAX’S  THREE  TOURS.  Rowlandson’s  83  Colonred  Plates. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

The  DEMOCKACY:  a  Novel.  By  Whvte 

Thorne.  8  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

NEW  NOVEI.  BY  DR.  SANDWITH  OF  KARS. 

MINSTEllBOROUGII :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  Humfhry  Sandwith,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  3  toIs.,  crown  Svo. 

The  GRANGE  GARDEN :  a  Novel.  By  Henry 

Kinosijcy.  3  vols.,  crown  Svo.  [/«  « days. 

JEAN  M11)DLEMAB<’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MR.  DORILLION  :  a  Novel 

DiJtMAM,  Author  of  ‘‘  Wild  Georgio, 


BY  J.  J.  TAYLER,  B.A. 

A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 
OF  ENGLAND; 

OR,  CHURCH,  PURITANISM,  AND  FREE  INQUIRY. 

Re-issued,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Recent  Development,  by  James 
Martineau,  LL.D.,  D.D. 

In  One  Volume,  i)ost  8vo,,  cloth,  price  7*.  6(1. 


Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xl.-420,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  12*. 

SKETCHES  OF  ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORY. 

By  James  Picciotto. 


3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 


CHATTO  L  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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